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GETTING THE SCHOOL WorK DONE 


N INTERESTING little book by Ward 
Ira Miller, entitled Democracy 
in Educational Administration (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University), 
analyzes the principles and practices 
of those school executives who carry 
their staffs along by persuasion and 
co-operative action rather than by 
front-office dicta. There certainly are 
at least two radically different meth- 
ods by which groups, including school 
faculties, get into action and do work. 
One involves administrative fiat—fre- 
quently disguised—and the other, 
group deliberation with eventual ac- 
ceptance of responsibility by each of 
the members of the group. Each ap- 
proach has its limitations and involves 
unique difficulties. 

The administrative-fiat method has 
intrinsic appeal to most executives, 
and, interestingly enough, it is also 
favored by many persons who are not 
administrators and who claim sincere 
devotion to democratic principles. As 


a matter of fact, the number of school 
teachers who prefer to be ‘old what to 
do is much larger than is commonly 
believed, because most of them have 
learned to talk convincingly about 
the desirability of “thinking things 
through and acting as a group.” This 
yearning to be told is particularly 
strong in those areas where precedents 
have not been established and where 
issues and values and procedures tend 
to be obscure. Psychologically, such 
an attitude is not difficult to under- 
stand. It is part of everyone’s desire 
for security under circumstances 
which are new and rather frustrating. 
If a new venture fails, it is most satis- 
fying to be able to say, ‘“The principal 
suggested that I do that. I was cer- 
tain it wouldn’t work.” 

Often this preference for being told 
what to do is manifested obliquely and 
is voiced as a plea for strong, vigorous, 
administrative leadership. Faculty 
groups that are too busy or otherwise 
indisposed to think things through for 
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themselves and then act, often lament 
the absence of an aggressive execu- 
tive. These strong, vigorous adminis- 
trators are colorful figures. Their 
greatest weakness is the tendency for 
them eventually to become openly 
contemptuous of those whom they ad- 
minister. The feeling is reciprocated, 
but less openly. 

The so-called ‘democratic method” 
of getting things done makes a great 
appeal to all of us in theory. We have 
been conditioned to value highly 
words such as “democracy” and “‘co- 
operation” and “group thinking,” but 
frequently there is little relationship 
between our professed and our be- 
havioral democracy. We have had 
very limited experience in living dem- 
ocratically because real democracy 
represents an exceedingly advanced 
stage of civilization. It is somewhat 
disillusioning to realize how well a 
large number of school people could 
get along, and have gotten along, 
without making co-operative prac- 
tices a very obvious part of their ex- 
istence. As a result it is difficult for 
them to appraise the consequences of 
group deliberation leading to demo- 
cratic action because they have no 
standards for comparison. When it 
comes to the rapidity with which deci- 
sions are made and the speed with 
which actions are initiated, adminis- 
trative fiat is greatly superior to de- 
mocracy. 

Within every teaching group, too, 
there are some sincere persons who en- 
joy neither being told what to do nor 
engaging in group activity. These are 
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the individualists, who want to do as 
they want to do. They go about their 
own work, bother no one, and make it 
clear that they do not want to be 
bothered. Such individuals do’ not 
seem to miss group morale if it does 
not exist, nor do they appreciate it 
when it does. Conceivably, these peo- 
ple should not be disturbed. The cri- 
terion of their usefulness is the contri- 
bution that they make to the ultimate 
development of a good school pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Miller, and the writer, believe 
that of these three methods of getting 
work done—the democratic, the dic- 
tatorial, and the laissez faire—only 
the first results in permanent growth. 
There are those who contend that ac- 
complishing good works is the all- 
important consideration; that the 
method employed is not important— 
whether it be democratic or not. This 
argument has a certain plausibility, 
but in most instances the attitude of 
the worker has an important bearing 
on the quality of the work he is doing. 
There is a large group of teachers (the 
writer likes to believe the majority) 
who are uncomfortably restive work- 
ing toward objectives and employing 
procedures that they themselves have 
had no part in determining. Most 
men and women are more likely to ac- 
cept as worth while, ends of their own 
conceiving. 

So far as democratic and co-opera- 
tive staff study of educational prob- 
lems is concerned, the idealistic and 
young administrator is apt to be over- 
optimistic. As discussions continue 
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and everyone wants his say, as he 
should, and the conversation gets des- 
ultory, and time drags, and decisions 
are postponed, and concrete changes 
involving action seem beyond hope, 
the administrator begins to droop 
spiritually and concludes, “It’s bogged 
down.” 

The democratic method certainly 
does have its limitations, and they 
should be faced. There are new skills 
to be developed. The requirement 
that at least the majority of a group 
be carried along calls frequently for 
more patience than can comfortably 
be mustered. Some individuals find it 
difficult, for one reason or another, to 
express themselves in a group, and 
then they are apt to build up a defen- 
sive resentment toward their more 
articulate associates. There are al- 
ways a few who are uninterested in the 
project at hand, and they spend the 
time in fairly obvious and serious con- 
sideration of other matters. This is de- 
moralizing. A large number are inex- 
perienced and hence too sanguine 
about the fruits of democratic deliber- 
ation. Their eventual disillusionment 
is somewhat bitter, and they seek con- 
solation in the company of the like- 
minded, and the group grows. 

A further infrequently considered 
reason for the inefficiency of demo- 
cratic methods is a confusion of the 
deliberative and the administrative 
functions. The two cannot be consid- 
ered in isolation, but there is merit in 
the deliberative group holding itself to 
a determination of broad policies and 
a critical review of administrative 
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practices, allowing the executive func- 
tion to be fulfilled by a qualified of- 
ficer. This distinction was illustrated 
recently in a recommendation made 
by the faculty of the University High 
School of the University of Chicago to 
the effect that a person be designated 
whose responsibility should be to col- 
lect and interpret pupil records when 
requested by qualified staff members. 
Just how that arrangement would be 
effected was deemed an administra- 
tive responsibility. Executive officers 
can do much to expedite democracy 
without in any way making it a 
mockery. 

Group progress is slow, and, while 
the changes that result from other 
than democratic procedures are some- 
times dazzling, they rarely endure. 
Certainly this must be true if the indi- 
viduals involved are capable, inde- 
pendent, and unaccustomed to “‘brow- 
beating.” Teachers should be such 
people. 


CHOOSING TEACHERS FROM 
CREDENTIALS 


RECENT issue of the Research 
Bulletin of the National Educa- 

tion Association, Teacher Personnel 
Procedures: Selection and Appoint- 
ment, reports the results of a question- 
naire study of teacher-selection and 
appointment practices in city schools. 
Almost all the superintendents report 
that they scrutinize carefully the 
teachers’ credentials, including letters 
written by persons named as refer- 
ences. About one-half of the respond- 
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ents observe the classroom work of the 
applicants before employing them. 

The use of credentials in the selec- 
tion of teachers is a frustrating experi- 
ence. During the past year the writer 
has gone through several score of 
“confidential information” folders de- 
scribing persons who were being con- 
sidered for teaching positions in the 
Laboratory Schools of the University 
of Chicago. Practically without ex- 
ception, every person recommended is 
fine; as an undergraduate he showed 
unusual promise and his subsequent 
career has borne out this prediction. 
Every now and then some courageous 
recommender rather timidly suggests 
that the candidate is preternaturally 
tall and thin, or short and pudgy, but 
“the initial unfavorable impression 
soon is replaced by one of tremendous 
respect and admiration.”” When rat- 
ing scales are used, the checks usually 
fall into a vertical column at the ex- 
treme right hand of the sheet. The 
candidate is always well groomed; he 
shows excellent taste and is especially 
harmonious and friendly in his rela- 
tions with others. The pupils whom 
he teaches are eager, alert, and inter- 
ested. He appears at ease even in dif- 
ficult situations. He has excellent self- 
control. His voice is especially pleas- 
ing and effective. His command of 
English is superior. He encourages 
pupil initiative and participation, and 
the atmosphere in his classroom is 
unusually congenial—and so on and 
so on. 

When an administrator is forced to 
make even a preliminary choice from a 
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long list of such paragons of virtue, he 
is unable to find much basis for a deci- 
sion, other than a photograph. The 
applicants do look like different per- 
sons. From reading their credentials, 
the prospective employer finds that 
all appear to be much the same. Per- 
sons who are closely connected with 
teacher-placement agencies have told 
the writer that, if a single recom- 
mender does come out frankly and 
say, “In terms of what I know about 
this individual, I do not feel that I 
should recommend him for a teaching 
position,” the possibilities for getting 
that young applicant a job are almost 
exactly zero. This fact is well known 
by college teachers, superintendents, 
principals, and others who write let- 
ters of recommendation, with the re- 
sult that they are very careful to make 
their statements about a candidate 
either exceedingly positive and con- 
structive and complimentary or, on 
the other hand, evasive. A clear illus- 
tration of the latter is this brief state- 
ment which the writer has just read: 

Miss Smith was a student of mine in a 
class two years ago. During that time I be- 
came fairly well acquainted with her work. I 
recommend that she be given serious con- 
sideration for any position within her range 
of competence. 


That statement appearing on a cre- 
dential may sound like something, but 
it really is not. The only thing that it 
reports to a prospective employer is 
that the young lady concerned took a 
course with a college teacher two years 
ago. 

For good and specific reasons, rec- 
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ommenders are loath to put in writing 
statements that might interfere with 
a candidate’s success in obtaining em- 
ployment. The reasons, of course, are 
numerous. One of them is that, under 
ordinary circumstances, the recom- 
menders, especially if they are college 
teachers, do not know the candidate 
well enough to make a meaningful 
statement about his promise as a 
teacher. Feeling very keenly this limi- 
tation, they are tempted to give the 
candidate a “break” and say some- 
thing about him that will enable him 
to get the job first and prove himself 
afterwards. Especially is this true of 
beginning teachers. The second rea- 
son for the reluctance of recom- 
menders to make truthful statements 
is that these statements too frequently 
are seen by the candidate concerned 
or are related to him by some unpro- 
fessional school administrator, and 
then the recommender is petitioned, 
for years in some cases, to change the 
records. 

Many strong arguments could be 
given for rather completely reversing 
the process of teacher selection. 
Rather than have the candidate pay 
the teacher-placement bureau 5 per 
cent of his year’s salary if he gets a 
job, the employing institution might 
pay, to whatever teacher agency is 
used, ten or fifteen dollars for the 
privilege of examining credentials. 
Administrators ordinarily put much 
more confidence in the verbal state- 
ments of the directors of the teacher- 
placement bureaus than they do in the 
accumulated credentials. The difficul- 
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ty, of course, is that, as long as com- 
mercial agencies derive their incomes 
from the number of teachers placed, 
and institutional placement agencies 
justify their budget requests by al- 
most exactly the same argument, the 
administrative heads of such organiza- 
tions must keep uppermost in their 
minds the necessity for getting some 
sort of job for every person registered, 
if it is at all possible. This generaliza- 
tion is probably true regardless of the 
fact that in the long run the agency 
continues to be popular and to be used 
by many administrators in the degree 
to which its recommendations are 
sound. 

It would be interesting to try a new 
venture in teacher-placement bureaus. 
A group of public or private school 
systems, probably twenty-five or 
thirty in number, could pool their re- 
sources and act co-operatively in an 
attempt to build up a roster of unusu- 
ally competent and promising teach- 
ers. No individual could get his name 
on this list by asking that it be placed 
there. On the contrary, every one of 
these teachers would be identified by 
an administrator or a teacher in the 
group of schools as a result of observa- 
tions made of his teaching. As the su- 
perintendents and the principals of 
the co-operating schools went about 
the country, attending conventions 
and meetings and visiting schools, 
they would make a record of the 
names of all unusually competent 
teachers called to their attention and 
would submit these names to a cen- 
tral office. Immediately this central 
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office would make a careful inquiry of 
the past record and present success of 
the person whose name was sub- 
mitted. This inquiry would not in- 
volve merely getting formal letters of 
recommendation from various persons 
but, instead, would include actual 
field trips to the places where the 
teacher has lived and taught for the 
past few years. Conversations would 
be held with those who know the 
teacher best. Information from such 
independent inquiries, taken on the 
initiative of the teacher-placement 
bureau, would have much more valid- 
ity than information of the sort that is 
gleaned from formal credentials. In 
the course of a number of years the 
central office would have built up a 
file of the names of excellent teachers, 
for both elementary and secondary 
grades and in all subjects. This file 
could be kept up to date and would be 
available to the school systems that 
had co-operated in making it. It 
might also be available, for a sizable 
fee, to other school men who would 
like to have access to the roster of ex- 
cellent teachers but who had not co- 
operated in the project. 


MoRE ON THE EIGHT-YEAR 
STUDY 

IX THE June issue of the School Re- 

view notice was given the series 
‘Adventure in American Education,” 
the report of the Eight-Year Study of 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, which is being published by Har- 
per and Brothers. During this past 
summer two more books in this series 
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have come from the press. Volume 
III, Appraising and Recording Student 
Progress, which was prepared under 
the general editorship of Eugene R. 
Smith and Ralph W. Tyler, describes 
the evaluation undertaken by the 
Eight-Year Study. Volume IV, Did 
They Succeed in College? is a follow-up 
study of the graduates of the thirty 
experimental schools and was written 
by Dean Chamberlin, Enid Chamber- 
lin, Neal E. Drought, and William E. 
Scott, the four staff members especial- 
ly responsible for this phase of the in- 
vestigation. 

Appraising and Recording Student 
Progress describes not only the tests 
constructed by the Evaluation Staff 
of the Eight-Year Study but also the 
records used for guidance and trans- 
fer. Part I includes an introductory 
chapter by R. W. Tyler, research di- 
rector of the Evaluation Staff, in 
which he describes the general pur- 
poses and procedures of that group. 
The other seven chapters are devoted 
to descriptions of the various measur- 
ing instruments that were developed. 
These included tests to measure the 
ability to interpret data, to apply sci- 
entific principles, and to use the 
principles of logical reasoning; tests 
measuring the pupils’ sensitivity to so- 
cial problems; tests to measure appre- 
ciation of literature and art; interest 
schedules to find out the concerns of 
high-school children; and instruments 
to get at some of the more subtle as- 
pects of personal and social adjust- 
ment. No attempt is made to present 
in any detail the data which resulted 
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from the administration of these tests 
to the pupils of the thirty experimen- 
tal schools. Only illustrative excerpts 
from the various tests themselves are 
reproduced. 

Most secondary-school teachers will 
be greatly stimulated by reading the 
adventures of this group of competent 
evaluation experts as they developed 
their instruments. Their trials and 
tribulations are an excellent lesson for 
anyone who lectures to teachers for 
two or three hours on the development 
of tests and then expects something of 
consequence to happen. Each of the 
examinations described in this volume 
was the result of some thousands of 
hours of work on the part of technical- 
ly qualified men and women. Even 
then the validity of most of the tests 
is established by logical arguments 
rather than by any overwhelmingly 
convincing body of statistical data. 
Validity studies are still in progress. 

Part II of the volume (and this part 
includes only some 40 pages as con- 
trasted with approximately 450 pages 
devoted to a description of the tests) 
deals with the procedures and the in- 
struments used to record pupil prog- 
ress for purposes of guidance and 
transfer. Record cards are described, 
as are teachers’ reports and forms that 
were employed to report progress to 
parents. A confidential form to ac- 
company the transcripts that a high- 
school graduate takes with him to col- 
lege is also described. 

The data reported in Volume IV 
make the title Did They Succeed in 
College? a rhetorical question. Chil- 
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dren who attended the thirty experi- 
mental schools were matched with 
peers who attended other schools, and 
the success of the two groups in col- 
lege was subjected to a careful scruti- 
ny. Comparisons were made not only 
of the marks of the two groups but 
also of their college activities, their re- 
actions to their college experiences, 
and a long list of other consequences 
of attending college. The general con- 
clusion is that attendance in high 
schools which departed from conven- 
tional American high-schoo! practices 
did not interfere with subsequent suc- 
cess in college. As a matter of fact, the 
differences in grade-point average and 
activity engagement between the two 
groups, while small in most cases, ac- 
tually favored the children from the 
experimental schools. Everybody who 
has been at all familiar with the Eight- 
Year Study realizes that some of the 
high schools changed very little. 
When comparisons were made, how- 
ever, between children who attended 
the high schools that changed a great 
deal and their peers who attended 
conventional schools, the superiority 
of the college achievement of the ex- 
perimental-school graduates became 
even more marked. 


HicH-ScHooL Boys oN THE FARM— 
SUPERVISED 


the past summer a group 
of boys from the University 
High School of the University of Chi- 
cago spent the school vacation work- 
ing on farms in Racine County, Wis- 
consin. There is nothing unusual 
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about high-school boys working on 
farms, especially during wartime. The 
unique aspect of this farm work, how- 
ever, was that a member of the Labo- 
ratory Schools faculty lived in the 
community during the summer and 
acted as a counselor for the boys. 

When the plan was talked over with 
the boys and with their parents, it was 
made clear from the beginning that 
the summer’s experience would be pri- 
marily educational and only second- 
arily remunerative. Each of the fam- 
ilies involved contributed a small fee, 
which was employed to initiate the 
project and to make it possible for the 
counselor to stay in the community. 
The boys were paid by the farmers as 
soon as they had learned enough 
about farm work to be worth more 
than their keep. Their earnings aver- 
aged about twelve dollars each month 
in cash, and they worked an average 
of more than eight weeks each. The 
shortest period was seven weeks, and 
one lad stayed on his farm for more 
than three months. 

Mr. Seth Phelps, the Laboratory 
School teacher who lived and worked 
with the boys, was concerned about 
their health because most of them had 
never done heavy physical labor. Sev- 
eral of the boys lost weight, but the 
Laboratory School physician, after 
the regular examination this autumn, 
said that none of them had suffered 
from the experience. 

Because the unusual phase of this 
farm-work program involved the serv- 
ices of a counselor, the readers of the 
School Review may be interested in 
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some of Mr. Phelps’s activities. Dur- 
ing the course of making arrange- 
ments with the farmers and visiting 
the boys, he traveled a total of about 
five thousand miles. During the first 
three weeks he saw each boy at least 
four times a week, and the average 
number of visits for a six-week period 
was three a week. The boys were all 
brought together for recreation on 
Sunday. This plan helped to maintain 
morale. 

In a number of cases Mr. Phelps 
was successful in smoothing out prob- 
lems that are bound to arise when 
boys who have spent all their life in a 
large city try to adjust to rural folk- 
ways. The administrative officers of 
the Laboratory Schools have just cir- 
cularized all the farmers involved in 
order to determine their reactions. 
With the exception of one man, they 
are anxious to have the boys return 
next summer and would like to have 
them in May if that is at all pos- 
sible. 

The boys themselves were enthusi- 
astic about their experience. They 
eventually did the work of men, and 
that is a wholesome experience for all 
adolescents. They got over some of 
the appalling ignorance that middle- 
class city boys have of the ways and 
purposes of farming. They will be 
ready for a second summer during 
which not much of a farmer’s time will 
be required to teach them routines. 

In his formal report on the project, 
Mr. Phelps made these recommenda- 
tions, among others, which will be of 
interest to high-school administrators 
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and teachers who will be implicated in 
such projects next year. 

1. All urban boys who are contemplating 
work on farms next summer should have 
some preliminary physical training in order 
to build up the big body muscles to with- 
stand the rigors of heavy physical work. 

2. The boys should decide as early as pos- 
sible in the year regarding their summer 
plans. Those deciding to do farm work 
should spend a number of hours each week 
becoming acquainted with some of the tech- 
nical vocabulary, procedures, and equipment 
of the farm. 

3. Apreliminary visit should be made by 
the boys to the farms during the spring vaca- 
tion. This plan would enable the boys to get 
acquainted with the farm families and also to 
receive some preliminary training....ata 
time when the farmers are not too busy. 


GROWING UP IN A WoRLD 
AT WAR 


|" oom rather than three generations 
are implicated in a modern war. 
First, there are the elder statesmen, 
the octogenarians whose mistakes laid 
the groundwork for the struggle. Sec- 
ond are their sons, who map the grand 
strategy. The third are their grand- 
sons, who do the actual shooting. The 
neglected generation is the fourth: 
the great-grandchildren, who grow up 
in a world at war and are affected in 
ways that neither they nor their par- 
ents clearly understand. The Institute 
for Psychoanalysis (43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Illinois) has recently 
published an interesting bulletin en- 
titled Growing Up in a World at War, 
which casts some light on the experi- 
ences that children are having and 
suggests what might be done to help 
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them. There are sections in the bulle- 
tin dealing with war fears, defenses 
against anxiety, insecurity for little 
children, the war and elementary- 
school children, and the dilemma of 
the adolescent. As an appendix there 
is a carefully selected bibliography of 
three books, seventeen articles, and 
five pamphlets, all of which deal with 
youth problems during wartime. 


EDUCATING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 
Otro HoLitoway, on leave 
from the principalship of the 
Waterloo High School of Waterloo, 
Alabama, has prepared a statement, 
on which the following description is 
based, of the activities of the high- 
school pupils, the teachers, and other 
members of that community in devel- 
oping a program of secondary educa- 
tion. The physical and the psycholog- 
ical handicaps under which everyone 
labored were almost unbelievably 
great. The Waterloo community is lo- 
cated in the northwest corner of Ala- 
bama on Pickwick Lake, one of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority projects. 
The town includes about five hundred 
people, and the village as well as the 
surrounding community depends on 
farming and lumbering for income. 
At least 70 per cent of the territory is 
unsuited for cultivation. At one time 
it was covered with valuable timber, 
but it is practically barren today be- 
cause of unrestricted cutting and 
burning of the forests. The principal 
land crops are cotton and corn. 
Before the Pickwick Dam was con- 
structed, there were twelve thousand 
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acres of rich bottom land which was 
cultivated easily and was very pro- 
ductive. All that land is now under 
water, only the hill land, which is roll- 
ing and badly eroded, being left for 
cultivation. When Mr. Holloway 
came to the community seven years 
ago, most of the citizens had just 
about given up any hope, and they in- 
sisted that they were staying around 
only long enough for something to 
open up elsewhere. An attempt was 
actually made to force the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to buy the town and 
the surrounding area. The inhabitants 
believed that it would be a waste of 
money to build schools because none 
would be needed within two or three 
years. 

In 1935 there was not a single yard 
in the community that had been cut 
by a lawn mower, nor did any of the 
homes have indoor toilets, baths, or 
running water. Many of the barns 
and outbuildings were rotting for 
want of upkeep, and the four churches 
and most of the business houses were 
in a bad state of repair. The thirty- 
thousand-dollar, frame schoolhouse 
enrolled three hundred pupils. It had 
five outside doors, no one of which had 
on it both knob and latch. From one 
to all of the panes in every window in 
the building had been broken out. 
The walls were covered with writing, a 
large fraction of the equipment had 
been destroyed—and very few people 
were at all disturbed about the situa- 
tion. 

The first thing Mr. Holloway did 
was to attempt to get the pupils to de- 
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velop some pride in the school build- 
ing and to accept some responsibility 
for maintaining it. During the first 
year much work was done. The pupils 
refinished many pieces of furniture 
and equipment, and about twelve 
thousand dollars were spent on the 
school from public funds. Most of the 
adult citizens continued to think that 
the money was being wasted. 

Near the end of his first year Mr. 
Holloway began plans for a new high- 
school building and a teacherage. The 
building was eventually constructed 
through the help of the Public Works 
Administration, and the teacherage 
was built with borrowed money, the 
debt to be amortized in twelve years. 
All the buildings and yards were land- 
scaped. About one year later the 
school building was razed by a myste- 
rious fire, with a loss of forty thousand 
dollars. The insurance coverage was 
slightly more than twelve thousand 
dollars. Most of the folks in the com- 
munity felt that the fire meant the end 
of the school. In the face of terrific 
handicaps, however, work was started 
on a new school, through the help of 
the W.P.A. The building was com- 
pleted the following June. The pupils 
did much toward the improvement 
and beautification of the place. 

At the beginning of the fifth year 
the pupils, the teachers, and some 
members of the community decided 
that it was the responsibility of the 
school to try to improve conditions in 
the individual homes in the communi- 
ty. Consequently the year’s work was 
started by having the pupils conduct 
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an extensive community survey. Asa 
result of this a decision was reached 
that four outstanding needs were 
practically community-wide, namely : 
(1) home and community improve- 
ment and beautification, (2) develop- 
ment of a live-at-home program, (3) 
provision for increasing the cash in- 
comes of the families, and (4) provi- 
sion for community recreation. 

The enthusiasm with which the 
teachers and the pupils began working 
toward these objectives soon spread. 
The twelfth-grade youngsters were 
particularly interested in home and 
community improvement. They con- 
centrated on home planning, home 
construction, making repairs, land- 
scaping, interior decoration and fur- 
nishing. After studying these matters 


for several weeks, they became inter- 
ested in putting some of their ideas 


into practice. They first made a 
house-to-house canvass, explaining 
what the plan was and soliciting the 
co-operation of each home. This can- 
vass resulted in securing a list of jobs. 
Eventually the pupils painted three 
homes and four barns. They papered 
the walls of the rooms in five homes 
and painted rooms in two homes. 
They landscaped three yards and 
sodded two. They whitewashed the 
fence and buildings for one man. They 
wrecked an old, run-down barn and 
used the material to construct a barn 
that was serviceable and attractive. 
They re-worked furniture in the 
church and in three homes. 

There were other consequences of 
this awakened interest in the com- 
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munity. A town that five or six years 
ago everyone thought would be de- 
serted had now seven newly con- 
structed homes. Eight of the homes 
had running water, baths, and indoor 
toilets. Eleven of the homes and two 
business firms had been so extensively 
repaired that they looked like differ- 
ent places. One old church had been 
wrecked and a new one constructed in 
its place. Two churches had been 
much improved, and many old out- 
buildings were reconstructed and re- 
paired. 

The latest project undertaken by 
this community school centered in a 
live-at-home program. Various mime- 
ographed materials were distributed 
at regular intervals, informing people 
what food crops should be planted, 
how they should be taken care of, and . 
how the resulting fruits or vegetables 
might be preserved. There were can- 
ning demonstrations during the year, 
under the sponsorship of the school. 
Several schoolrooms planted garden 
seed and flower seed in boxes in the 
rooms long before the last frost. These 
plants were shared and transplanted 
in gardens all over the community. 
Consequently many persons had food 
crops coming up much sooner than in 
previous years. 

Functional high-school activities, 
such as those which Mr. Holloway and 
his staff have developed at Waterloo, 
that have as their consequence raising 
the living standards in an entire com- 
munity are becoming increasingly 
common. What children learn under 
these circumstances they use and re- 
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tain. An entirely different attitude to- 
ward school is developed. School is no 
longer a place where the chief requi- 
site for peace is unquestioning obedi- 
ence, but rather it is a place where 
children expect and get help in solving 
problems that make a difference to 
them. 

The writer has often wondered if it 
is not relatively easier in rural com- 
munities to bring about such a state of 
affairs than it is in a large urban com- 


munity like the city of Chicago. While. 


it is true that some large city high 
schools do much more than others to 
provide meaningful, functional, com- 
munity-centered learning experiences 
for their pupils, the very nature of the 
large urban center of population pre- 
cludes the complete “‘communitiza- 
tion,” to coin a word, of its offerings. 
As Mr. R. W. Tyler said at the Elev- 
enth Annual Conference of Adminis- 
trative Officers of Public and Private 
Schools held on the University of Chi- 
cago campus last summer, the urban 
community has these five outstanding 
characteristics that distinguish it 
sharply from the rural community: 
(1) There is continuous, chaotic stim- 
ulation. (2) Mechanization appears 
everywhere. (3) Impersonal social re- 
lations are typical. (4) Almost every 
need of man is satisfied by the pur- 
chase of something, be it a steak or a 
dance ticket. (5) The modern large 
city is incomprehensibly complex in 
its organization. Because of these 
characteristics it is conceivable that 
the community-centered city high 
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school will have to develop along 
quite different lines from those fol- 
lowed by Mr. Holloway at Waterloo. 
Just what these lines are has not been 
adequately determined. 


EXPERIMENTAL SUMMER HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


administrators could 
provide teachers with a remu- 
nerative and educative experience by 
operating an experimental non-credit 
half-day school during part of the 
summer vacation. In communities 
where living costs are moderate, such 
a school for fifty high-school children 
and four teachers could be financed 
with a fee of $10 per child for the term, 
or $2 a week. This fee would pay each 
teacher about $125, assuming that 
charges other than salaries could be 
made against the budget for the regu- 
lar school year. 

During such a summer school the 
more flexible members of the regular 
high-school staff would have ample 
opportunity to try out new methods 
and materials which can be experi- 
mented with during the regular school 
year only at the expenditure of a 
great amount of extra effort. If some 
time were devoted during the spring 
semester to developing a plan for the 
summer school, the entire experience 
would provide excellent in-service 
training for the teachers involved— 
certainly as valuable as attendance 
for five weeks at most summer 
schools. 

STEPHEN M. CorEY 
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WuHo’s WHO For DECEMBER 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by STEPHEN M. Corey, 

professor of educational 
psychology and superintendent of the 
Laboratory Schools at the University 
of Chicago. Burorp H. JUNKER, now 
engaged in work in Washington, D.C., 
and MarTIN B. Logs, research fellow 
in the Institute of Child Welfare at 
the University of California, describe 
the school’s relation to the social 
structure of a midwestern community 
and conclude that the undifferentiated 
academic curriculum is regarded as 
the main instrument of “opportunity 
for all.” CHartes I. GLICKSBERG, 
teacher of English at South Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey, ex- 
amines opposed philosophies of guid- 
ance in wartime and suggests activi- 
ties for a program designed both to 
preserve traditional aims and to meet 
the needs created by war. LAURENCE 
R. CAMPBELL, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Cali- 
fornia, discusses the particular values 
of courses in journalism for achieving 
the modern aims of instruction in 
English. Epcar C. DEBOotrT, teacher 
of mathematics at Clifford J. Scott 
High School, East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, reports a survey of a home room 
undertaken to determine the amount 
of participation in extra-curriculum 
and extra-school activities, the rela- 
tion of this participation to scholastic 


standing, and the effect of working for 
pay on general group activity. JoHN 
W. ScHNECK, teacher of physics at 
Riverside High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, and Francis D. Curtis, 
professor of education and of the 
teaching of science at the University 
of Michigan, present a list of five hun- 
dred important terms used in high- 
school physics, together with a de- 
tailed explanation of the way in which 
the list was derived. The selected ref- 
erences on higher education have been 
compiled by JoHN DALE RUSSELL, 
professor of education, associate dean 
and dean of students, Division of the 
Social Sciences, University of Chi- 
cago, and Dorotuy T. HAyYEs, at 
present on leave from her position as 
instructor in education and assistant 
secretary of the Department of Edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago. 


RUSSELL T. GREGG, as- 
sociate professor of edu- 
cation at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. J. M. O’RourRKE, vocational 
counselor at Lane Technical High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. RoBert C. 
WOELLNER, associate professor of edu- 
cation and executive secretary of the 
Board of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement at the University of Chi- 
cago. EARL S. JOHNSON, assistant pro- 
fessor of the social sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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THE SCHOOL AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE IN A 
MIDWESTERN COMMUNITY 


BUFORD H. JUNKER 
Washington, D.C. 


MARTIN B. LOEB 
University of California 


HE principal of the high school in 

Hometown, Andrew Mercer, told 
an interviewer: “The Middle West is 
the backbone of our democracy. To 
be sure, we have our rich and poor, 
but everyone gets a chance to do his 
best and to get ahead. And that is just 
what we want our schools to do here— 
give everybody a chance.” Mr. Mer- 
cer said similar things on many occa- 
sions during the course of a study of 
the school’s relation to the social struc- 
ture of his community. 

Throughout the study the relations 
of people in Hometown’s various so- 
cial levels with the local high school 
were kept in mind. The varying ways 
in which people of higher and lower 
social positions evaluate education, 
the participation of teachers in the so- 
ciety, the influence of social differenti- 
ation in the high school, especially 
with respect to college-preparatory and 
non-college students—these were some 
of the things looked for during the 
study." 

t This study was made by a social anthropolo- 
gist during a three-month stay in a community 


we have called Hometown. Although there was 
insufficient time to make a thorough study, it 


DESCRIPTION OF HOMETOWN 


Before the community was selected 
for study, a preliminary survey of all 
towns in the middle western part of 
the northern United States was made. 
Hometown is one of 251 small cities 
in the Middle West having popula- 
tions between five and ten thousand. 
Some are suburbs of great cities; some 
are smaller satellites of large manufac- 
turing centers; and some are isolated, 
prairie-farm market towns. The most 
frequent type is the small center of di- 
versified industry, the largest town in 
an agricultural county. Hometown is 
one of this type. Surrounded by farm 
land, it contains several factories 
which make metal appliances. It is 
characterized by many of the com- 
monly held ideals of American life. It 
is a “good place to raise one’s chil- 
dren.” It is more or less “self-suffi- 
cient”’; that is, it is largely responsible 
for the capital invested there and has 
many small businesses. With a popu- 
lation of about eight thousand, it is 


was possible to obtain a good picture of the com- 
munity and the operation of the schools and 
school personnel within it. All names and places 
have been disguised. 
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THE SCHOOL AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


small enough so that everyone knows 
almost everyone else. It is not a grow- 
ing town, the population having 
changed very little throughout the 
past forty years. Many young people 
migrate to the large urban communities 
of the Middle West and the East. The 
social organization of Hometown re- 
sembles that of a great many commu- 
nities in this country, irrespective of 
their size, but the way in which this or- 
ganization affects the everyday lives 
of Hometown citizens and the manner 
in which its school system responds to 
the structure of local society create 
certain problems peculiar to cities of 
its kind. 

Hometown’s history extends back 
to 1840. In 1880 the Taylor Valve and 
Pump Company was established, and 
the Taylor family was and still is the 
“top” family of Hometown. Four 
other companies making metal appli- 
ances are offshoots of the Taylor 
works; that is, they were started by 
alienated and ambitious officers or 
foremen of the Taylor Company. 
Hometown, then, has the character of 
a one-industry town—so much so that 
one person remarked, “Everybody in 
Hometown has worked at Taylor’s at 
one time or another.” 


SOCIAL CLASSES IN HOMETOWN 


Industry in Hometown is a pri- 
mary basis for social distinctions, such 
as that between those who work on 
“the office side” and those who work 
on “‘the factory side.” There is a hier- 
archy in Hometown, ranging from 
nonworking squatters through unem- 
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ployed, through laborers, skilled work- 
ers, clerks, shopkeepers, office work- 
ers, professional people, managers, 
and plant owners. 

By observing, interviewing, and 
using the city directory, the investi- 
gator could discern three levels of par- 
ticipation, which will be called the 
upper, the middle, and the lower class- 
es. More refined analysis suggests 
that each of these can be further sub- 
divided so that we may speak of the 
upper-upper, lower-upper, upper-mid- 
dle, lower-middle, upper-lower, and 
lower-lower classes. As here used, “‘so- 
cial class” refers to a portion of the 
members of a society who tend to par- 
ticipate more intimately among them- 
selves than with other persons in the 
society. Through the restriction of 
contacts, a variation of the total cul- 
tural pattern is set up so that mem- 
bers of a given social class tend to have 
their own standards of behavior. As 
a person learns and adopts the behav- 
iors of a higher social class and moves 
among people who so behave, he may 
be mobile upward in the social scale. 
If a person does not keep up with the 
behavior of the members of his social 
class, he may be mobile downward." 


t The discernment of the social structure of 
Hometown was influenced by previous studies. 
Even though clear discriminations have not 
been made for all these social classes, the six- 
class structure is useful for further analysis. For 
more complete discussion of social classes, how 
they are discovered, and how they are defined, 
see: (c) W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, 
The Social Life of a Modern Community. Yankee 
City Series, Vol. I. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1941; (6) Allison Davis, 
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When these social classes are con- 
sidered, three things must be kept in 
mind. (1) Wealth or income is not a 
precise index of class stratification, al- 
though money is an important factor 
in the life of Hometown. It happens, 
for instance, that the wealthiest citi- 
zen does not participate with the up- 
per-upper group but is a member of 
the upper-middle group. It is also true 
that a spinster who is decidedly of the 
upper-upper class lives on less than 
two thousand dollars a year. (2) Class 
lines should not be pictured as ex- 
tremely rigid and insuperable. The 
concept of class refers to a kind of 
stratification in which individuals 


move up and down. Furthermore, 
there are a number of face-to-face re- 
lationships between persons of higher 


status and those of lower status. The 
lines are drawn chiefly in the more cru- 
cial intimate relations, such as dinner 
parties, clique activities, courtship, 
and marriage. (3) “Class conscious- 
ness” is not a criterion of the kind of 
stratification described here. Class 
terms are used to make graphic the 
ways in which groups of interacting 
individuals are “separated” from one 
another by being placed and by plac- 
ing themselves in higher and lower po- 
sitions, as well as by being integrated 
into a working whole. 

Unlike cities of the Deep South and 
the East, the upper-upper class is not 
an aristocracy of birth. In general the 
upper-upper families are the most 


Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, 
Deep South. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. 
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“well-to-do” in town; they tend to 
live in the best houses. Their fortunes 
have come out of the oldest and most 
important factories. The men are not 
active as civic leaders, for they are 
now retired and live most of the year 
away from town or they are more in- 
terested in life in more sophisticated 
larger centers, which they visit at least 
weekly. None of the families in this 
class has children now living in Home- 
town; and those that have had chil- 
dren have sent them to college and 
given them a “stake” to seek their for- 
tunes elsewhere." 

The members of the lower-upper 
class tend to be officers in the major 
enterprises, the professional men with 
upper-class connections, or their wid- 
ows. They are active in civic affairs to 
the extent of promoting the prestige 
of their class (through such activities 
as charity drives) and protecting their 
business interests (for example, block- 
ing as much as possible any efforts to 
“interfere with labor conditions”). 

Almost all the upper-middle-class 
families live in “‘the center of town, 
the part that really counts,” and they 
are the active leaders of Hometown’s 
civic life. In this class are the lesser 


t Most middle western communities have not 
had sufficient time to develop an aristocracy of 
birth in which power and top social position are 
inherited. It is no accident that the social levels 
in Hometown are described in economic terms, 
because wealth is, for the most part, the basis of 
social differentiation there; and, in view of the 
short time in which the study was conducted, 
socio-economic indices were the surest and 
speediest to use. Because of the small size of the 
community, the exceptions to the socio-economic 
stratification could be easily discerned. 
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officers of the factories, the managers 
of a few stores, proprietors of retail 
businesses, the more successful sales- 
men, doctors and lawyers without up- 
per-class connections, some dentists, 
the pastors of the leading churches, 
and most male high-school teachers. 
The kindergarten teacher is the one 
woman teacher who participates in 
this class, and she is related to an im- 
portant family of the upper-upper 
class. Almost all these people seem to 
be trying to advance to the upper class 
in Hometown or to win higher incomes 
elsewhere. 

The lower-middle-class people are 
small retail proprietors; store clerks; 
clerical workers; salesmen; factory 
foremen; the more successful mechan- 
ics and artisans; minor employees of 
city, county, and state; post-office 
clerks and carriers; women school 
teachers and a few men school teach- 
ers; and some others. All may be 
characterized as “the little people,” 
who are “comfortable but not afflu- 
ent.” Many of the persons in this class 
are active “joiners” and civic work- 
ers. They “believe in education” and 
“co-operate with the school” through 
the parent-teacher association. As 
young adults they are aggressive in 
their efforts to get ahead, and as older 
persons they project their frustrated 
ambitions into their children’s careers 
and hope that their sons or daughters 
will “be somebody,” as measured by 
the local values. 

The upper-lower and the lower- 
lower-class people live “across the 
tracks.”” The upper-lower are “steady 
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workers” when there is work to do. 
Even when they are unemployed, they 
consider themselves as having an “oc- 
cupation” in one of the factories or 
businesses. A large part of this class is 
made up of persons of definite ethnic 
groups—Poles, Germans, etc. Domes- 
tics, very small retail proprietors, jani- 
tors, and the like are also in this class. 

Many of the lower-lower-class per- 
sons live in tar-paper shacks in a spe- 
cial section of town called “Boxtown.” 
They are popularly, and for the most 
part mistakenly, considered to be liv- 
ing in incestuous relations and to be 
indulging in all forms of vice. They 
are laborers who do not have “steady”’ 
employment. Few belong to any clubs 
or associations, and few take part in 
high-school athletics or get their 
names in the paper for other reasons, 
unless it be for drunkenness or more 
serious crimes. The lower-lower class 
is frequently thought of by the rest of 
the community as “low” in many 
senses of that word: “low” morally, 
“low”’ physically, and “low” in intel- 
ligence. 

Hometown has been pictured as a 
community with six social levels, each 
having somewhat different standards 
of behavior. How are these differences 
in behavior learned? The answer is 
that children learn class behavior in 
three interacting ways: (1) in the fam- 
ily; (2) in the schoolroom; and (3) 
from other children, through play and 
social activities in and out of school. 
How the school fits the child into the 
social structure is shown in the follow- 


ing pages. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL 
CLASS 


In Hometown 80 per cent of the 
boys and girls of high-school age at- 
tend high school. Why do they go? 
What do they and their parents ex- 
pect a high-school education to do for 
them? 

Table 1 shows, first of all, that no 
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per cent will go on to college, while 
only 11.6 per cent of those in the three 
lower strata expect to go to college. 
All the lower-lower-class pupils are 
certain that they will not go to college. 
Of the total high-school population, 20 
per cent are preparing to go to college, 
and 80 per cent definitely are not going 
on to college. 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF POPULATION, HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLMENT, AND COLLEGE EXPECTATION 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS, IN HOMETOWN AND YANKEE CIiTy* 


PERCENTAGE OF 
PoPULATION 


PERCENTAGE OF 
HicH-ScHooL 
PuPILs 


PERCENTAGE OF 
Purits EXPECTING 
ToGo To CoLLecE 


PERCENTAGE OF 
Pupits Not 
Exprectinc To Go 
To COLLEGE 


PERCENT- 
AGE OF 
PuPILs 

PossIBLy 

GoINc To 


COLLEGE 


Yankee 
Cityt 


Upper-upper 
Lower-upper 
Upper-middle 
Lower-middle 
Upper-lower 
Lower-lower 


1.4 
1.6 
10.2 
28.1 
32.6 
25.2 


* Figures for Yankee City are taken from W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community, 
PP. 203, 363, 364. Yankee City Series, Vol. I. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1941. 


t In Yankee City 0.84 per cent of the population could not be classified. 


upper-upper-class family has children 
in high school. The lower-upper and 
the upper-middle classes account for 
about the proportions of pupils that 
their proportions in the total popula- 
tion would lead one to expect. The 
lower-middle class contributes less 
than one would expect, and the upper- 
lower and the lower-lower classes con- 
tribute more, probably because the 
lower-class people have larger families 
and therefore more prospective pupils. 

Of all high-school pupils stratified 
as lower-upper or upper-middle, 88 


College expectation was determined 
largely on the basis of the high-school 
principal’s judgment concerning the 
probability of college attendance for 
each pupil, combined with a consider- 
ation of the emphasis placed on strict- 
ly academic work and the stated ex- 
pectations of the pupils themselves. 
The greater proportion or all of the 
upper-middle and the lower-upper- 
class pupils will go on to college, while 
small proportions or none at all of the 
pupils of the three lower groups ex- 
pect to attend college. Yankee City, a 
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New England community, presents a 
somewhat similar picture. There is 
more selection of high-school pupils 
(only 12.7 per cent of the high-school 
pupils are of the lower-lower class 
whereas this group makes up 25.2 per 
cent of the population). More lower- 
middle-class pupils are thinking in 
terms of college, because in Yankee 
City there is a fund which helps boys 
to go through college. College expec- 
tation of Yankee City students was 
derived from figures on curriculum 
choices. There are two college-prepar- 
atory curriculums in the Yankee City 
High School, and the school authori- 
ties try to limit the pupils in these 
courses to those who seem to be ac- 
tually preparing for college work. In 
Yankee City nearly all upper-upper 
children, many lower-upper, and some 
upper-middle-class children are sent to 
private schools. 

Very few Hometown boys and girls 
have gone away to “prep” schools. 
People of the higher strata were unani- 
mous in saying, “It’s not done in 
Hometown.” One rather unpopular 
lawyer sends his son to one of the fa- 
mous New England “prep” schools on 
a scholarship which he won because of 
his record at a private school for young 
boys in New York, and he sends his 
daughter to the local high school. He 
says, “I can see a difference.” Such 
invidious comparisons are partly re- 
sponsible for his unpopularity. 

Hometown adults of any given class 
seem to vary a great deal with respect 
to the amount of education that they 
have had, and this seems to be the 
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more true in the higher strata. The 
higher strata include men who are not 
high-school graduates and some who 
are graduates of professional schools 
having considerable prestige; and 
there are, or have been, college men on 
W.P.A., along with adults who have 
completed less than seven grades of 
grammar school. 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE 
TEACHERS 


There are three public schools: 
Union, which includes the high school 
and all grades; Lincoln, which includes 
six grades; and Ashley, which has only 
the first four grades. 

Union School, the newest, is built in 
the part of town “that really counts.” 
Lincoln is in the old part of the town 
where the less successful people live. 
Ashley School is in the midst of the in- 
dustrial section, where workers, labor- 
ers, unemployed, and squatters live. 
It is, literally and figuratively, on “‘the 
other side of the tracks.” 

Sixty-three per cent of the teachers 
in Hometown schools have been there 
less than four years, and 10 per cent 
are local persons. About a fourth of 
the teachers are of the upper-middle 
class, and the others are considered to 
be lower-middle class. 

Assigning social position to teachers 
on the basis of social participation is 
difficult, for, to quote the high-school 
principal, “They don’t fit in much 
anywhere; they stay pretty much to 
themselves.” ‘The unmarried women 
teachers live in groups of two to five 
in local homes, either boarding or rent- 
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ing apartments. There is a feeling 
among the residents of middle-class 
positions and higher that a teacher is 
a very strait-laced person and is like- 
ly to put constraint upon a party or 
other informal gathering. A teacher’s 
participation at a given class level al- 
ways seems to be restricted to the 
ultra-respectable side. 

A man teacher can participate more 
normally, for his class position, than 
can a woman teacher. The teacher of 
commercial subjects, Joe Grant, is 
prominent in one of the large fraternal 
orders, where he enters into all the 
convivial activities, including poker- 
playing and beer-drinking. A promi- 
nent man, commenting on this fact, 
said: ‘‘Well, it is this way: the order 
needed a man in there who could raise 
money for anything, and Joe can do it. 
Also the school superintendent backed 
him because Joe could get his fellow- 
members to support the school pro- 
gram.” 

Mr. Mercer, the principal, said: 
“Joe Grant seems to get around town 
more than other teachers, even more 
than other men teachers. Even though 
he drinks beer and takes a highball 
occasionally, he is discreet.” Joe is 
able to participate in many of the 
leading organizations and might be 
called an “organization man.” In this 
way he is better able to consolidate 
himself in the community and to be- 
come a real community member than 
can the other teachers. 

It is interesting to note the attitudes 
of teachers toward persons of the class- 
es above and below them. It seems, 
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for instance, that assignments to Ash- 
ley School, with a solidly lower-class 
enrolment, are preferred. One teacher 
said, “You can really do something 
there; the other schools are so mixed.” 
At Ashley the teacher is higher in class 
position than any of the parents and 
can enjoy the security of higher status. 
In the other schools the teacher may 
be subordinated by some parents and 
may be competitive with others at the 
same level. 

Attitudes toward the high-school 
principal exemplify the dominant atti- 
tude of Hometown toward education 
and educators. Mrs. Scott, a lower- 
upper-class woman and wife of Judge 
Scott, both of whom are powerful as 
social arbiters in Hometown, said: 

“Don’t you like Mr. Mercer? Isn’t 
he a grand person? You should have 
seen him when he came here—a tall, 
rawboned, country boy. You know he 
came here as assistant coach and 
mounted right up. He wanted to be a 
brother to the boys and mixed with 
them—told them to call him Andy. I 
asked him what he was going to do 
about it when he was made principal. 
‘You can’t have all the boys calling 
you Andy,’ I said. And he said, ‘You 
know I’ve thought about that, but 
there is nothing I can do about it now.’ 

“Mrs. Mercer has come out a lot 
since she came here. They were both 
kids when they came to Hometown— 
met in normal school—country, you 
know—and she never raised her head 
to say anything. She’s shy. 

“T remember when Andy first tried 
to talk at meetings; he couldn’t 
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handle himself at all. Would sit on the 
edge of the table and swing his foot— 
and the most awful striped shirts! 
Striped, you know! Now he can make 
a nice talk and has developed some 
poise. Everybody likes him; they 
always have.” 

Not only is Andrew a “hard work- 
er,” as he is often described, but, be- 
cause he has gone “through the mill 
in Hometown” and “arrived,’’ he is 
aware of many of the problems which 
Hometown parents ask his high school 
to solve for them. 

As a rule, the adults in any given 
class expect their children to receive 
a “better” education than they them- 
selves received, or at least one just as 
good. Their primary evaluation of ed- 
ucation is in terms of quantity; they 
think in terms of “how many grades” 
or “how many years” of high school or 
college a person has completed. When 
they evaluate the quality of education, 
they use either or both of two kinds of 
rough measures: (1) the measures of 
pupil performance (marking system, 
graduation honors, etc.) and (2) the 
social prestige of the school involved. 


THE PLACE OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


How does the high school fulfil the 
expectations of the people of Home- 
town? The curriculum is, to a large 
extent, built around requirements for 
college entrance. For the 20 per cent 
of the pupils who continue their edu- 
cation in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, the preparation is adequate if it 
may be judged by the subsequent aca- 
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demic achievement of Hometown stu- 
dents at college. This college-prepara- 
tory group is preponderantly upper- 
middle and lower-middle class, with a 
few pupils from the lower-upper and 
the upper-lower classes. 

Other pupils at the high school usu- 
ally take courses in the college-prepar- 
atory curriculum, with some vocational 
subjects instead of Latin, modern lan- 
guages, and mathematics. There are 
agricultural courses, business and sec- 
retarial courses, and an apprenticeship 
program which trains pupils to be 
clerks in the stores or workmen at the 
factories. 

For the children of high-status fam- 
ilies, ‘‘life begins in college,” because 
the high school no longer provides the 
class training that people of these po- 
sitions have so long expected of it. 
“Life begins in high school” for the 
lower-middle and the lower classes. 
Hometown people feel that they “are 
very democratic,” and they do not 
like to be reminded of their stratified 
system. It is up to Mr. Mercer, then, 
to provide a high-school curriculum 
and learning system which fulfils the 
requirements of all without too much 
noticeable differentiation. He has to 
do this in such a way as not to offend 
the school board, which consists of 
three men of the upper-middle class 
and two of the lower-upper. Here is 
what Mr. Mercer says: “What I’m in- 
terested in is the curriculum in the 
wider sense; that includes the school 
orchestra, dances for young people, 
and things like that. Curriculum in 
the narrow sense is the traditional 
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thing; parents want their kids to have 
the same things they did. You can’t 
change this; you can’t change the cur- 
riculum in the narrow sense. I know 
you can change these other things [the 
extra-curriculum activities], but you 
can’t change the traditional curricu- 
lum.” 

In an effort to “democratize” the 
school by doing away with the tradi- 
tional marking system, Mercer ran up 
against strong opposition. Instead of 
giving numerical marks, Mercer insti- 
tuted a system whereby children were 
to be marked either “Unsatisfactory” 
or “Satisfactory.” He said: ‘When 
we tried that S and U system, it was 
the parents who are college graduates 
who opposed it. As a matter of fact, it 
wasn’t satisfactory. I found the teach- 
ers were using S as top, then S-—, 
then U+, and U and U-—. You see 
what they did: they made a five-grade 
system out of it. I wanted to do away 
with grades entirely.” 

One of the more vociferous oppo- 
nents of this innovation and most 
other new ideas is Judge Scott, whose 
two sons have gone through the high 
school and on to college. He once said: 
“T go down there and argue with ’em 
at times. I used to, at least; now that 
the boys are older and in college, I 
don’t care so much. But I’ve gone 
down there and argued, and they just 
beam and beam and say: ‘This is Life! 
This is Life!’ Nuts! What they are do- 
ing in school isn’t life. Why, one time 
they changed the marking system and 
decided to give S for ‘Satisfactory’ and 
U for ‘Unsatisfactory’ on the basis of 
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‘effort.’ They said a mark of go, 80, 
70, and so on was unfair because it 
didn’t give credit for effort or progress.” 

When it was pointed out that he 
had a special interest in having his 
boys prepared for college, he replied: 
“Of course I want the school to pre- 
pare for college. When they tell me, 
‘This is Life!’ I get sore. You don’t get 
credit in life for effort; you get it for 
what you produce.” 

Judge Scott was expressing the 
dominant upper-middle and upper- 
class evaluation based on production 
—a result of the industrial back- 
ground. The experience of Judge 
Scott and his friends is that a person 
is judged on what he produces, not on 
how hard he works. The men working 
on “the factory side” work hard, but, 
because they do not produce the 
“right” things, they do not “get 
ahead’’-—the law of life in the upper- 
middle class. 

Thus Andrew Mercer steers his way 
between the extremes of an education 
suited, on the one hand, to the major- 
ity and, on the other hand, to the most 
powerful. His success is shown by the 
fact that he has come up from a lowly 
position, as country boy with no poise, 
to be an accepted member of the up- 
per-middle class. Even Judge Scott 
finds him a fine fellow, who has “got 
what it takes.” 

The attitude of “getting ahead” 
pervades the whole of Hometown, and 
there is a “democratic” social atmos- 
phere reminiscent of the later years of 
the nineteenth century. The bulk of 
the population (90.9 per cent) is of the 
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lower-middle and the lower classes, 
and there still seems to be room “at 
the top.” Examples of this attitude 
are seen in action in the Rotary Club 
program to Americanize the lower- 
class ethnic population. At a dinner 
given by Rotary for the Polish Boys’ 
Baseball Team, the team captain said 
that all the boys hoped to grow up to 
belong to Rotary (a middle-class or- 
ganization). The school fits into, and 
adds to, this attitude toward upward 
mobility, as is best exemplified in the 
reaction against a differentiated cur- 
riculum in the high school. The demo- 
cratic way seems to be to give every- 
one the same educational opportunity 
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—the same as is required for those at 
the top, namely, college-preparatory 
courses. 

The school system of Hometown, 
and especially the high school, reflects 
the democratic belief that everyone 
has a chance to “get to the top.” In 
other words, the democratic ideal of 
“opportunity for all” is a guiding 
principle, and the school is the main 
instrument of opportunity. It per- 
forms this function, as the schools in 
America did more generally a genera- 
tion or two ago by offering an undif- 
ferentiated general academic educa- 
tion. He may take this opportunity 
who will. 
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A SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE IN WARTIME 


CHARLES 1. GLICKSBERG 
South Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 


OOKS on guidance continue to be 
published with a regularity that 

is indicative of their importance, of the 
fact that they satisfy an important ed- 
ucational need. Unfortunately the 
outbreak of war has brought about a 
change both of emphasis and of meth- 
odology which makes some of these 
volumes appear “‘dated.” The litera- 
ture on guidance deals, on the whole, 
with problems of vocational and per- 
sonality adjustment in a world situa- 
tion characterized by peace and a 
measurable degree of stability; but the 
outstanding feature of modern total 
war is an intensified, unprecedented 
rate of change affecting every sphere 
of social and economic life. Every per- 
son, young or old, rich or poor, is 
sucked into the insatiable vortex of 
war. It is in this sense that modern 
war is “totalitarian.” Hence it follows 
that the influence of the second World 
War on education is bound to be far 
reaching. Men of vision and of good 
will are concerned with the problem 
of planning the reconstruction of the 
post-war world. Educators also had 
best seat themselves around the con- 
ference table and address themselves 
earnestly to the task of plotting the 
future, of controlling, as far as pos- 
sible, the direction of post-war educa- 
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tional reconstruction. But if they are 
to shape the future, they must act 
now, for the future is nothing more 
than the actualization of the potential- 
ities inherent in the present. 


VIEWS CONCERNING THE PLACE 
OF GUIDANCE 


With regard to guidance in war- 
time, administrators tend to fall into 
two opposed groups, which may be 
called the “universalists’” and the 
“realists.” The former argue that the 
fundamental principles and policies of 
guidance established and tested over 
a long period of time need not be 
scrapped hastily and uncritically in 
our present emergency. The aims and 
objectives that are sound in an era of 
peace are equally sound—even more 
sound—in a time of war. All that is 
needed is a change of emphasis, a re- 
vision of particulars here and there to 
meet the exigencies of the war effort. 
That is all. To make concessions be- 
yond that point is to fall into hysteria 
and to surrender, at the behest of the 
god of war, advances which it has 
taken education long to achieve. 

The realists, on the contrary, main- 
tain that war, a national crisis of un- 
paralleled magnitude and intensity, is 
a grueling test of the power of adjust- 
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A PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE IN WARTIME 


ment and validity of the guidance pro- 
gram. Just as the social and economic 
habits of peacetime are inadequate to 
satisfy the needs of the war machine, 
so guidance practices that functioned 
satisfactorily in times of peace are al- 
together inadequate to meet the prob- 
lems that have arisen and will arise in 
time of war. Look at the situation 
that confronted England in 1939." 
The English educational authorities 
showed wise foresight, a sober and 
steady awareness of the dangers that 
threatened the nation, and a salutary 
desire not only to protect the lives of 
their children but to keep the younger 
members of society mentally sane, 
well balanced, happily and construc- 
tively occupied in safe and pleasant 
surroundings. Had they followed the 
traditional methods of educational 
guidance, had they waited for the dire 
pressure of events to dictate any 
changes, they might not have succeed- 
ed in ‘“‘muddling through.” The loss of 
life, the resultant panic, the social dis- 
organization, the chaos, and the inju- 
rious effect on the war effort would 
have been incalculably great. Guid- 
ance must be creative and original as 

ta) Mrs. St. Loe Strachey, Borrowed Chil- 
dren: A Popular Account of Some Evacuation 
Problems and Their Remedies. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1940. 

b) Schooling in an Emergency: Suggestions 
for the Education of Children Transferred to the 
Reception Areas. Circular No. 1474. London: 
Board of Education, 1939. [Issued a few days 
before war broke loose.] 

c) Martha M. Eliot, Civil Defense Measures 
for the Protection of Children: Report of Observa- 
tions in Great Britain, February, 1941. Publica- 


tion No. 279. Washington: Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, 1942. 
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well as cautiously traditional; it must 
have the courage and the capacity to 
accept the challenge of change. 

The truth, as so often happens, lies 
between the two extremes. The tradi- 
tionalist, with his belief in universal 
principles of guidance, tends to under- 
estimate the catastrophic, revolution- 
ary effects of this war. He fails, per- 
haps, to see that in education, as in 
the biological struggle, man is the 
product of a multiplicity of interacting 
forces, that he is shaped by his social 
environment as much as he helps to 
shape it. It is a bit of naive folly to 
imagine that we shall pass through 
this inferno of war, far more devastat- 
ing and costly than any yet waged in 
the history of mankind, without pay- 
ing the price in crippled lives, mal- 
adjusted people, shell-shocked vic- 
tims; in the priceless coin of blood, 
sweat, tears, and death. 

The realist, while he does not sin on 
the side of optimism, is inclined to neg- 
lect the force and value of tradition in 
human affairs. Let us grant that all 
he says is true. Still the problem of 
what to do looms large before us. It is 
assuredly important to profit from the 
lessons learned by embattled Britain. 
But are we sure that the cases are par- 
allel? Certainly we shall suffer bomb- 
ing. No one can say where or when the 
bombs will fall, or with what degree of 
destructive severity. Bombs have al- 
ready landed on North American ter- 
ritory, and by the time this article is 
in print this exploit may be looked 
upon as a minor incident of the war, 
thrown into the shade by more daring 
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and damaging raids on our coastal 
cities. The fact, however, remains 
that experience must be our teacher. 
We cannot plan with complete effec- 
tiveness until we face the actual emer- 
gency. Yet there is no reason why we 
should not prepare ourselves to be 
taught as painlessly as possible. There 
is no reason why we cannot make 
plans, even if the necessity for putting 
them into effect should never arise. 
While the aims of the guidance pro- 
gram remain substantially the same, 
our methods must change radically 
and realistically in response to the 
needs created by the war. 


VARIABLES OF GUIDANCE 


Guidance in wartime, like guidance 
in times of peace, is dependent on a 


number of variables. Whatever guid- 
ance program is instituted will be di- 
rectly affected by the philosophy of 
education that the school holds and 
the administrative and instructional 
practices that grow out of that philos- 
ophy. The second variable may be 
loosely categorized as human nature, 
as reflected in the needs and attitudes 
of the pupils, their habits and reac- 
tions. The third important factor is 
the personnel, for without a staff of 
trained, alert, resourceful teachers the 
guidance program must prove a fail- 
ure. Finally, one must take into ac- 
count the community in which the 
school is situated. The morale of the 
young is not a hothouse, isolated prod- 
uct; it is tied up integrally with all the 
forces and interests at work in the 
community and in the nation at large. 
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Since the philosophy of education 
to which a school adheres, explicitly or 
implicitly, determines the kind of 
young men and women that it wishes 
to turn out, that philosophy will also 
be a dynamic force in shaping the ob- 
jectives of the guidance program. If 
our aim is to instil the virtue of un- 
questioning obedience, to cultivate 
habits of carrying out orders instinc- 
tively, then we shall have to work out 
a guidance program which will lay 
maximal stress on this virtue, on these 
habits. If, on the contrary, our aim is 
to develop students who will have the 
courage to think for themselves, stu- 
dents who are critical-minded and 
self-reliant, then our guidance meth- 
ods will have to be differently oriented. 

But whatever philosophy of educa- 
tion we subscribe to, it runs up against 
a recalcitrant element, the test of real- 
ity: the pupils themselves. It is axi- 
omatic that guidance, like morale- 
building, like all good teaching in fact, 
must begin and work with the human 
material at our disposal. We cannot 
expect the impossible of our pupils. 
We cannot set up goals which are be- 
yond their utmost reach. Ideals which 
cannot by any effort of the will be at- 
tained are not only quixotic but futile, 
not only futile but definitely harmful 
in their effect. The experience of fail- 
ure after a costly expenditure of energy 
only breeds the miasma of discourage- 
ment. Hence the target of aspiration 
must be so placed that the pupils can 
hit it if they try hard enough. It must 
not be so close that they can score a 
bull’s-eye without difficulty nor so far 
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away that their bullets cannot reach 
the mark. The language of appeal 
must be couched in terms with which 
they are already familiar. The convic- 
tions held up for acceptance must be 
convictions conformable to their na- 
ture, verifiable within the context of 
their experience. 

If the pupils are to be won over to 
an attempt to achieve the goals that 
seem desirable, the process of conver- 
sion must be presided over by the 
teachers. The principal or the super- 
intendent can set an inspiring exam- 
ple of leadership, but the functional 
application of his ideas must be under- 
taken by the rank and file in and out 
of the classroom. The example of the 
teachers will be more potent than their 
words, their practice more efficacious 
than their precepts. They too must 
have an all-embracing conception of 
the function and purpose of guidance 
in this national emergency. 

Finally, and most important of all, 
there is the community; it is the ma- 
trix in which the schools are imbedded. 
Consciously or not, the school reflects 
the dominant values, the social norms, 
of the community. If pupils are to par- 
ticipate in the war effort, they will 
look to the community as well as to 
the school for moral sanctions, intelli- 
gent directives, heartening examples. 
They want to be accepted by society, 
to belong, to face the dangers and bear 
the burdens that adults face and bear. 
They have no wish to be insulated, 
shut off within the protective walls of 
the school. Hence the importance of 
community participation. 
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RECENT CHANGES IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Since the outbreak of the war, the 
secondary schools have undergone 
many changes, though these are not 
so pronounced as the economic reor- 
ganization of our social structure. The 
most obvious changes are the addition 
of new courses which would help to 
meet defense needs. It is essential to 
provide the skilled training which 
workers in munitions plants and air- 
craft factories need if production is to 
satisfy our war requirements. Certain 
schools have speeded up instruction in 
order to save time for the pupil and 
to make it possible for him to com- 
plete his education at an earlier date. 
In many sections of the country the 
secondary schools have co-operated 
with the community in devising and 
perfecting protective measures. The 
most significant contribution thus far 
has been the attempt in a number of 
schools to maintain and promote high 
morale. In the field of guidance, how- 
ever, little has been done. 

It is possible to formulate a philos- 
ophy of guidance and a body of nor- 
mative principles,’ but it is exceeding- 
ly difficult to put the principles into 
practice. Indeed, the difficulty in- 
creases with the seriousness of the 
need. Though guidance practices are 
bound to be variable, the problem can 
no longer be considered abstractly. 
The mental health and welfare of the 


Charles I. Glicksberg, “A Philosophy of 
Guidance in Wartime,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXVI (May, 1942), 37-44. 
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young are intimately related to the war 
effort as a whole. It is the young who 
fight and win wars. It is the older 
generation that must provide the 
knowledge, the insight, the vision, the 
leadership. Guidance is not only a 
function of education; it is also a func- 
tion of national morale. 


SUGGESTED GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 


If the guidance program is to prove 
as effective as possible, we must ask 
ourselves not what we can do but 
what is most imperative for us to do 
in the light of our present needs. The 
goals to be pursued—the regeneration 
of democratic faith, the promotion of 
democratic morale, the adjustment of 
personalities, the creative use of en- 
ergy and the recreational use of leisure 
time, the cultivation of a psychologi- 
cally acceptable attitude toward 
death, the attempt to understand the 
complex problem of war and peace in 
our society—these goals are too vast in 
scope to be described in detail. Per- 
haps the best procedure would be to 
suggest a few methods in guidance, 
which have been or might be tried. 

1. Hold forums in the assembly and 
in the classroom to promote reflective 
thinking on vital political problems 
and world issues; to stress the impor- 
tance of democratic discussion and 
group thinking; and, finally, to enable 
the pupil to realize that his convic- 
tions, his ideals, as well as his practi- 
cal contributions, are important ele- 
ments in the final accounting of the 
war. 

2. Promote genuinely significant ac- 
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tivities binding together school and 
community, activities in which the 
young are given a major role: the con- 
servation of resources, the collection 
of rubber and metal scrap, the sale of 
war stamps and bonds, and so on. 

3. Make the war a reality, a part of 
the pupils’ lives, instead of something 
romantically and geographically re- 
mote. Let the pupils write letters to 
soldiers in the camps. Let them see 
pictures of camp life, pictures of our 
stepped-up industrial production, pic- 
tures of anti-aircraft defense, pictures 
such as “London Can Take It.” 

4. Institute a program of confer- 
ences with individual pupils, in which 
every member of the faculty is as- 
signed an active part. These confer- 
ences would be designed for the pur- 
pose of building up good cumulative 
records for the pupils, of discovering 
how each family has been affected by 
the war, the attitude of the pupil to- 
ward the war and toward democracy, 
his plans for the future, his hopes and 
fears. 

5. Organize parent-teacher associa- 
tions or stimulate those already in ex- 
istence to renewed activity. If the 
school is to do all that it can as a piv- 
otal agency for the development of the 
young, it must establish close rela- 
tions with the community, especially 
with the parents of the young. The 
parents will come to school meetings 
if they are made to feel welcome, if 
they are taught to realize that they 
have a useful part to play in furthering 
the welfare of their children. 

6. Call on youth organizations in 
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and out of the school to co-operate, to 
pool their resources, to engage in con- 
structive activities helpful to the war 
effort. Wherever necessary, new clubs 
can be formed. 

7. Relieve, as far as possible, the 
unsettling effect that war has on the 
young, the deposit of fear and anxiety 
on the sensitive organism. The schools 
can foster the sense of security and 
lessen the terrible tension by appoint- 
ing trained counselors who will keep 
in close touch with pupils, by provid- 
ing generously the facilities for recrea- 
tion and supplying the leadership and 
the supervision that will enable the 
young to utilize these facilities crea- 
tively. 

8. Make vocational plans both for 
the immediate present and the long- 


range future. There is a need, as never 
before, for fulness of knowledge on the 
part of the guidance counselor. The 
school library should be adequately 
equipped with pamphlets and books of 
essential information. 


CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR 
SUCCESS 

Important as methods are, they are 
not essential to the fulfilment of the 
guidance program. Its success will not 
depend on the development of any 
particular method or combination of 
methods. The guidance counselor will 
have to be extremely resourceful, 
ready to meet any eventualities, quick 
to revise his practices as new critical 
needs emerge. He will behave like a 
veteran general who has planned his 
campaign of attack but who is forced 
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to change it in the heat of battle, de- 
ploy his troops in unforeseen ways, 
adopt tactics dictated by immediate 
necessity. The guidance worker must 
hope for the best and prepare for the 
worst. He must attempt to anticipate 
every contingency that may arise, re- 
alizing at the same time that his plans 
may go “agley.” Only the logic of 
events will determine to what extent 
he was correct in his calculus of pre- 
dictability. 

The law of inertia, however, is op- 
erative in education as well as physics. 
The tendency on the part of many 
schools is to keep on doing, with minor 
modifications, what they have been 
doing in the past. Remote from the 
scenes of battle, some teachers and pu- 
pils act as if the war did not exist. The 
bloody conflicts, the numerous sink- 
ings of ships, the bombing of cities, 
the clash of tanks in the Libyan 
desert—all these are not only physi- 
cally distant but also unreal to the 
imagination. Consequently the happy 
routine continues: recitations in the 
classroom, marks, promotion. True, 
there is the draft; many young men 
are leaving for training camps; many 
are already engaged in armed combat; 
taxes are soaring; but even these grim 
facts can be forgotten in carrying out 
life’s daily chores. 

There is no justification for such a 
procedure. We must train healthy, 
well-balanced, democratic-minded 
young men and women, and we can do 
that best, not by merely adding 
courses in aviation or mathematics, 
but by concentrating on the ultimate 
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objectives of education. If that is so, 
then there may well be a question 
whether the most desirable guidance 
policy to follow is one of “living unto 
the day,” one of ignoring unpleasant 
realities. We can hide from reality for 
a time, but in the end we have to pay 
a dear price. Psychologically, it is 
wasteful, injurious to morale, to main- 
tain a “double” front, without estab- 
lishing vital contact between the rear 
and the battle zone. The young have 
their responsibilities just as do the ma- 
ture citizens. It is the duty of the 
young to share the experience through 
which we are now passing, to help in 
whatever way they can. We speak of 
education for citizenship and draw up 
syllabi of methods for achieving this 
aim; but, if we now neglect this crucial 
area of civic education, if we fail to 
enrol the energy and the enthusiasm 
of youth in this cause which concerns 
us all, we are not only throwing away 
a unique educative experience, we are 
downright derelict in our duty as edu- 
cators. Out of a false solicitude we are 
screening the young from the realities 
of this war-torn world. How, then, 
will they be able to face, with sym- 
pathy and understanding, the prob- 
lems of our post-war world? The 
young must be encouraged to partici- 
pate in the adventure of building a 
new world order based on justice. 
They must be given access to the 
truth. 
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NECESSITY FOR A CO-OPERATIVE 
PROGRAM 


This is but a meager outline of what 
can and might be done. There are 
many other experiments that might be 
undertaken. Classroom teachers as 
well as guidance counselors will devel- 
op other and perhaps more effective 
methods. The point to be borne in 
mind is that this problem of guidance 
in wartime must be worked out co-op- 
eratively. No administrative official, 
however wide and varied his experi- 
ence, should alone be intrusted with 
the responsibility of directing and in- 
tegrating the guidance program. A 
centralized plan of some kind there 
must be, but it must evolve naturally, 
emerge inductively, out of numerous 
projects and experiments and out of 
the pressure of needs and of the aware- 
ness of these needs. Theory is cheap; 
what we need is practice, hard work, 
the determination to see this thing 
through to the best of our ability. We 
must rally our forces, pool our re- 
sources, utilize our Yankee ingenuity 
to the utmost. The schools now have 
an unrivaled opportunity to demon- 
strate their creative leadership; they 
must act at once. The hour has struck. 
It is later than we think. History ac- 
cepts no excuses and issues no par- 
dons. If we fail, we are lost. But we 
cannot fail, we shall not fail, we must 
not fail! 
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SCHOLASTIC JOURNALISM IS ENGLISH AT ITS BEST 


LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 
University of California 


AIMS OF ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 


HRILLED by the challenge of the 

future, every American high- 
school pupil knows that, to succeed in 
life, he must be able to use and under- 
stand English. Indeed, that is why he 
is required to study English for three 
or four years in secondary schools. 
Yet if he actually wants to enjoy 
English at its best, he should enrol in 
a journalism course and work on the 
staff of a student publication. 

Yes, scholastic journalism is Eng- 
lish at its best. Purposeful and dy- 
namic, it achieves the basic aims of 
English instruction outlined by a com- 
mittee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English.t Rooted firmly 
in the philosophical and the psycho- 
logical principles of progressive educa- 
tion, these fundamental objectives 
coincide with those of curricular and 
extra-curriculum activities in journal- 
ism. 

Why study English? ‘English per- 
vades the life and work of the school,” 
as the official statement of the Na- 


«Basic Aims Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, ‘Basic Aims for 
English Instruction in American Schools,” 
English Journal, XXXI (January, 1942), 40-55. 
Also available as a reprint from the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West Sixty- 
eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

The quotations in this article are taken from 
that report. 


* 


tional Council indicates. More than 
that, “language is a basic instrument 
in the maintenance of the democratic 
way of life.’ Everyone, therefore, 
should acquire a “high degree of pro- 
ficiency in the four fundamental lan- 
guage arts: reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening.” Then, too, Eng- 
lish helps the pupil in crystallizing 
“ideals of conduct” and in attaining 
“an adequate personal philosophy of 
life.” 

Scholastic journalism likewise helps 
the pupil not only to master the four 
fundamental language arts but also to 
integrate his personality and strength- 
en his character. Wholly obsolete is 
the notion that it is merely “moti- 
vated composition,’ “newspaper 
study,” or “putting out the paper.” 
Actually, scholastic journalism today 
concerns the pupil’s diversified ex- 
periences both as a producer of stu- 
dent publications and as a consumer 
of modern mediums of communica- 
tion. Nevertheless, many teachers 
of English and their organizations 
have yet to recognize this fact in pro- 
viding for the adolescent’s needs and 
interests in the language arts. 

DEVELOPING PROFICIENCY 
IN SPEAKING 

Disregarded too often are the 

unique opportunities in scholastic 
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journalism for developing the pupil’s 
speaking ability. True-to-life learning 
situations make it easy for him to 
learn the language techniques “of 
informal social and business relation- 
ships, of small-group and committee 
activities, and of public life.”” Nor is 
there anything academic or artificial 
in the experiences through which he 
discovers that “the essence of demo- 
cratic life lies in the voluntary associa- 
tion of individuals for the discussion 
of ideas, the formulation of principles, 
and the carrying-out of common pur- 
poses.” By exploring journalism, he 
realizes that “increasingly free and 
effective interchange of ideas is vital 
to life in a democracy.” 

Take an inventory of the oppor- 
tunities presented in the modern jour- 
nalism classroom for oral interchange 
of facts and ideas. Discussion of pub- 
lic information and public opinion— 
and the agencies which transmit them 
—may necessitate general forums, 
panel discussion, oral reports, quiz 
programs, short debates, and similar 
activities. Study of news-gathering 
frequently involves dramatization of 
news events and provision for group 
interviews. Indeed, choric speaking is 
about the only speech art neglected! 

Work on student publications also 
helps the pupil develop a high degree 
of proficiency in speaking. He partici- 
pates in discussion of topics of im- 
mediate and vital concern to him— 
policies, budgets, personnel, and rou- 
tine. In these meetings he has a prac- 
tical use for a knowledge of parliamen- 
tary procedure. Promotion skits, ini- 
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tiation services, installation programs, 
talks before clubs and classes, and 
even staff parties and banquets—all 
involve various problems in public 
speaking and social intercourse. 

Then, too, as a news reporter and a 
solicitor of advertisements, the pupil 
meets and talks with other pupils, 
teachers, businessmen, and visiting 
celebrities. He obtains news and inter- 
views persons over the telephone. He 
sells subscriptions and advertising 
space, arranges photograph schedules 
and persuades pupils to co-operate 
when the picture is taken, and dis- 
cusses publication problems with print- 
ers, engravers, photographers, and 
cover salesmen. In some schools he 
may participate in radio programs 
presenting school news and interpret- 
ing educational policies. 


DEVELOPING PROFICIENCY 
IN LISTENING 


Proficiency in listening as well as 
in speaking is developed in these situa- 
tions, none of which wastes time as so 
much “busy work.’”’ When the stu- 
dent journalist attends a lecture, 
play, concert, game, or any news 
event, he must be an alert and dis- 
interested listener—especially when 
he is assigned to conduct an interview 
or cover a speech. He must be much 
more attentive than is the pupil in the 
typical English class, for his report or 
comment on what he hears may win 
the approval or the disapproval of the 
entire school community. 

Naturally, he learns to keep his 
ears and his eyes open. This attitude 
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helps him not only as a producer of the 
scholastic press but also as a consumer 
of mediums of communication—par- 
ticularly radio programs. He develops 
valid standards by means of which he 
decides what to listen to on the radio 
and what to believe in conversations, 
public gatherings, and motion pic- 
tures, as well as radio programs. 
Quick to differentiate between the 
relevant and the irrelevant, the true 
and the untrue, he learns through ex- 
periences duplicated in no other Eng- 
lish courses. 


DEVELOPING SOCIAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


Developing proficiency in reading 
and listening, the scholastic journalist 
“may run the whole gamut of social 
and personal experience” and achieve 
“a critical understanding of the con- 
temporary scene.” Thus, he becomes 
“conscious of the movements and sen- 
sitive to the problems which challenge 
the attention of intelligent men and 
women.” Nor is it surprising that his 
“intellectual grasp of these problems 
and emotional response to them’”’ lead 
to an “acceptance of responsibility in 
regard to the solution of them.” 

Interested in contemporary affairs, 
the journalism student finds out 
how newspapers, magazines, motion 
pictures, radio programs, and other 
mediums of communication inform, 
influence, and entertain. He discovers 
how these agencies facilitate the swift 
and widespread dissemination of ideas, 
facts, and experiences. Investigating 
them, he finds that they may be busi- 
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ness enterprises and manufacturing 
firms as well as social institutions. 
Hence his understanding and appre- 
ciation involve analysis and evalua- 
tion of the services of these agencies 
to our evolving, interdependent, in- 
dustrial, and co-operative society. 


DEVELOPING ABILITY TO 
ANALYZE NEWS 


To understand spoken, written, 
and pictured news—that glut of oc- 
currences, personalities, and contro- 
versies of public interest—the journal- 
ism student learns how news is 
gathered and processed. He examines 
“methods of the propagandist” and 
“devices used to deflect thought from 
the central issue.” He differentiates 
between colored, slanted, and biased 
reporting and that which is objective, 
impartial, and dispassionate. Thus he 
establishes valid standards of selec- 
tion in choosing newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio programs, and motion 
pictures. 

Whether he studies news or views, 
the student journalist is concerned 
with the ‘‘adequacy and accuracy of 
statement, understanding of relation- 
ships of cause and effect, determina- 
tion of precise meaning, and clarifica- 
tion of ideas.”’ Hence he learns to use 
the library and to examine sources of 
information by means of which he 
may verify facts in the news. He also 
seeks “illumination of the present by 
the past” in purposeful reading of 
literature. Always an animated inter- 
rogation point, he develops a realistic 
and scientific approach to life. 
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Aware that mediums of communica- 
tion attempt to influence him as well 
as to inform him, the journalism stu- 
dent learns to “distinguish between 
logical reasoning and untoward emo- 
tional appeal” in the discussions of 
editorial writers, radio commentators, 
and public speakers. Similarly he be- 
comes more critical of advertisements 
which try to induce him to buy goods 
and services. Indeed, he refuses to 
support political, social, economic, or 
cultural viewpoints unless they are 
based on valid arguments and ade- 
quate proof. No longer gullible or 
naive, he joins the ranks of those 
“from Missouri.” 


DEVELOPING STANDARDS 
OF CHOICE 


Whether he reacts to films and 
plays, music and art exhibits, books 
and radio programs, as a consumer of 
communication mediums or a pro- 
ducer of the scholastic press, the 
journalism student discovers that 
“standards of choice which obtain in 
the realm of fiction and of drama are 
intimately associated with those re- 
quired for the evaluation of film or 
radio, in spite of the fact that each of 
these arts has techniques peculiar to 
itself.” He learns also that “prob- 
lems of fidelity to human experience, 
questions of prejudiced or objective 
representation of points of view, and 
matters of concrete, restrained, or un- 
duly emotional revelations of human 
character and conduct are as charac- 
teristic of the one as of the other.” 
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When the student journalist becomes 
a critic, he must expect his student 
public to criticize his aesthetic stand- 
ards. 

Equally critical of journalistic forms 
intended to entertain him, the student 
journalist outgrows the juvenile habit 
of reading all comics, listening to all 
radio serials, attending all motion pic- 
tures, laughing at all jokes, or linger- 
ing over all the fiction and features to 
which he is exposed. Studying modern 
magazines, he discovers that ‘“‘good 
looks’”—slick paper and attractive 
typography—do not necessarily make 
a periodical worth reading. 


DEVELOPING ABILITY TO WRITE 


Consider, finally, the opportunities 
for purposeful and functional writing 


in scholastic journalism. Student 
journalists say that writing for school 
publications is fun. Why? They are 
not writing a given number of words 
on an inconsequential subject—an 
assignment which only the English 
teacher will read. They are not asked 
to conform to conventional and tradi- 
tional patterns of writing which are 
neither written nor read outside Eng- 
lish classrooms. Where vested inter- 
ests in English still worship fossilized 
formulas, writing is stale and stilted, 
stuffy and stupid. 

The scholastic journalist writes to 
inform, to influence, and to entertain. 
He observes life about him and listens 
to real people. He writes news stories, 
editorials, advertisements, critical ar- 
ticles, features, guidance articles— 
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and that’s not all. He may prepare 
application letters, sales letters, recom- 
mendation letters, editorial forms, 
business forms, consumer-survey ques- 
tionnaires, reader-survey question- 
naires, contracts, style sheets, staff 
handbooks, merchandising calendars, 
and interstaff bulletins. Nor is his 
interest in imaginative or creative 
writing thwarted, for the scholastic 
press provides many outlets for this 
form of self-expression. 

Vital and vigorous, journalistic 
writing is effective written communi- 
cation. Hence, unity, coherence, and 
emphasis are just as necessary in 
a news story as in a theme. Certainly 
the student who writes something for 
the entire student body learns that 
“responsibility for knowledge of facts 
and soundness of data” is of “major 
importance.” Similarly he realizes 
how essential are “‘sincerity, restraint, 
courtesy, and a sense of responsibility 
for clarity and precision of expres- 
sion as aids to mutual understand- 
ing.” 

Processing copy for publications 
also helps the pupil to learn how “to 
present ideas adequately in writing, 
to follow conventional forms in spell- 
ing and punctuation, and to adhere to 
standards of usage acceptable in our 
own day.”” When he edits copy, the 
scholastic journalist applies his knowl- 
edge of rhetoric, grammar, spelling, 
and punctuation to an interesting 
and immediate problem. He weeds 
out “bromides,” superfluous words 
and phrases, and errors in fact. When 
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he writes captions and headlines, he 
engages in functional word study. 


ENRICHING PERSONALITY 
Unquestionably, scholastic jour- 
nalism today provides unique adven- 
tures in the discovery, exploration, 
development, and utilization of ado- 
lescent interests and abilities in Eng- 
lish both for the present and for the 
future. It not only develops to a high 
degree the pupil’s proficiency in read- 
ing, listening, speaking, and writing, 
but also “‘enriches personal living and 
deepens understanding of social rela- 
tionships.” Direct contact with life 
both in individual projects and in 
co-operative activities in journalism 
courses and on publication staffs 
stimulates the development of quali- 
ties of character and personality desir- 

able in citizens of a democracy. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

Re-examine the objectives of scho- 
lastic journalism today. It helps high- 
school boys and girls: (1) to under- 
stand, appreciate, analyze, and evalu- 
ate modern mediums of communica- 
tion intelligently ; (2) to gather, evalu- 
ate, interpret, and present significant 
information objectively; (3) to com- 
municate simply, clearly, and effec- 
tively with others in oral and written 
English; (4) to write imaginatively 
insofar as individual capacities per- 
mit; (5) to learn the fundamentals of 
journalistic technique essential to the 
successful production of student pub- 
lications; (6) to explore opportunities 
in journalistic vocations; (7) to de- 
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velop qualities of character and per- 
sonality desirable in citizens of our 
American democracy. 

Conflicting in no way with the re- 
port on “Basic Aims for English In- 
struction in American Schools,’ these 
are the objectives being achieved in 
journalism classes and on publication 
staffs today. Strangely enough, this 
official pronouncement of the National 
Council of Teachers of English myste- 
riously and inexplicably fails to men- 
tion student publications and scholas- 
tic journalism. Nevertheless, the basic 
aims which it advocates and to which 
frequent reference has been made 
herein are also those of scholastic 
journalism—and have been for years. 

To be sure, these objectives are not 
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always realized as fully as they might 
be. Why? Because few English teach- 
ers are qualified to teach scholastic 
journalism. Indeed, the time has come 
when educators should insist that all 
English teachers, not publication 
sponsors only, have more than a 
superficial knowledge of modern 
mediums of communication. In other 
words, English teachers—all of them 
—should be required to take a few 
courses in journalism! 

Yes, scholastic journalism today is 
English at its best. Rich in purposeful 
and worth-while opportunities for stu- 
dent growth and development, jour- 
nalism classes and student publica- 
tions give boys and girls their best 
chance to learn to use and understand 
English that lives. 
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A HOME ROOM STUDIES ITSELF 


EDGAR C. DEBOLT 
Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, New Jersey 


WHAT THE HOME ROOM WANTED 
TO KNOW 


I‘ THE spring of 1942 a Freshman 
home room became interested in 
the extent of its active membership in 
the extra-curriculum activities of the 
school and in similar group organiza- 
tions outside the school. Much en- 
couragement is given by the high 
school to pupil participation in its 
many organizations, all of which are 
under the supervision of teacher ad- 
visers and sponsors. The school aims 
to give a large section of its student 
body a part in the operation of the in- 
stitution by setting up about twenty 
functional committees, most of which 
are open to Freshmen. In addition, 
the club program, attempting to meet 
the wide range of interests and needs 
of the pupils, offers twenty-five oppor- 
tunities for group activity. Added to 
these organizations are the opportu- 
nities furnished by school teams, 
squads, music, dramatics, home room, 
and the recent activities represented 
in the wartime needs for co-operative 
action. 

The home room under study is a 
fair cross-section of the membership of 
the entire Freshman class of 217 mem- 
bers enrolled in a four-year high 
school, representing three curricu- 
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lums, namely, college-preparatory, 50 
per cent; general, 29 per cent; and 
business education, 21 per cent. Of 
these 217 Freshmen, 56 per cent are 
boys and 44 per cent, girls. Statistics 
for the home room disclosed the fact 
that 75 per cent of its membership 
were boys. Furthermore, it was noted 
that its 52 members were distributed 
among the three curriculums as fol- 
lows: college-preparatory, 52 per 
cent; general, 29 per cent; business ed- 
ucation, 19 per cent. Also it is to be 
noted that these pupils are representa- 
tive of a cosmopolitan town of ap- 
proximately 80,000 inhabitants. 

As already stated, the home room 
became interested in a self-inventory 
and appraisal of its general participa- 
tion in socialized organizations, both 
within and outside the school. Be- 
cause the home room was large, the 
members believed that the spread of 
activity must be great. These were 
the questions the home room was in- 
terested in studying: 

How great was the participation of its 
members in the various activities? 

What kinds of activities were participated 
in? 

Who was most active? 

What was the average amount of partici- 
pation? 

What was the relation of general partici- 
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pation in group activities to scholastic stand- 
ing? 

What was the relation of working for pay 
outside the school to general group activity? 


After defining group activity and 
participation, the home-room mem- 
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school activities and the other for out- 
side organizations, containing the 
name of each Freshman and the com- 
plete list of activities. Tabulations on 
the master-sheets produced the total 
participations for each pupil. 


TABLE 1 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PARTICIPATED IN BY FIFTY-TWO FRESHMEN 


Number of 
Pupils Par- 
ticipating 


Activity 


Number of 
Pupils Par- 
ticipating 


Activity 


Clubs: 


COW 


(28.9%) 


Wartime service: 
Red C 21 


2, 


(16.8%) 


Teams: 
Basketball 


(16.2%) 


School committees: 


Cheer-leading 
Public address 


6 
6 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
I 


(15.0%) 


All committees 


Music and dramatics: 
Glee Club 


(12.7%) 


Home-room activities: 
Taking attendance, leading 
morning exercise, serving 
as chairman, etc 18 


(10.4%) 


bers listed on a sheet of paper the 
names of the extra-curriculum activi- 
ties to which they belonged. On a sec- 
ond sheet they listed the out-of-school 
organizations in which they held 
membership. A third sheet showed 
the kinds of work done outside of 
school for pay and the number of 
hours a week. These data were re- 
corded on two master-sheets, one for 


PARTICIPATION IN EXTRA-CURRICU- 
LUM ACTIVITIES 


Table 1 shows that the fifty-two 
Freshmen participated in thirty-one 
co-operative school groups. Eight of 
these pupils participated in no more 
than one activity, and one pupil par- 
ticipated in as many as nine. The 
average extra-curriculum participa- 
tion for the home room was 3.3 activi- 
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ties per member. The middle 50 per 
cent belonged to three or four organi- 
zations. Furthermore, Table 1 indi- 
cates that the frequency of the home- 
room participation in any one activity 
varied from one in chess, public ad- 
dress, and orchestra to twenty-one in 
Red Cross. Of the six categories of 
school-controlled activities listed in 
Table 1, clubs attracted the greatest 
number of participants—28.9 per cent 
of the participants in all school activi- 
ties. 

These data raise a guidance prob- 
lem. Should the eight pupils belong- 
ing to only one or to none of the school 
organizations be advised to enter more 
group activities? Should the one pupil 
belonging to nine groups be advised to 
drop some? Answers to these ques- 


tions cannot be given forthwith; fur- 
ther study would be necessary. The 
ideal number of activities for one pu- 
pil would not necessarily be the ideal 


number for another. However, the 
participation of the middle half of the 
pupils might be a suggestive basis on 
which to work. 


PARTICIPATION IN ORGANIZATIONS 
OUTSIDE SCHOOL 


The next problem receiving consid- 
eration in the study was the extent of 
participation in socialized activities 
outside the school. The facts indi- 
cated in Table 2 provide the basis for 
the answer. 

The members of the home room 
participated in more than twenty-five 
outside group organizations, which, as 
may be seen, are the usual kinds to be 
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found in any large town. The average 


number of organizations participated 
in varied from none to six per pupil. 
Ten ninth-grade members belonged to 
no outside group organization, and 
two pupils belonged to as many as six. 
The average for the home room was 
I.9 group activities. When this aver- 
age is compared with the average of 
3-3 for school activities, it will be seen 
that the home room was nearly twice 
as active in school-controlled organi- 
zations as in outside organizations. 

Table 2 also discloses that church- 
sponsored organizations made up two- 
fifths of all participation in outside 
activities. Special classes represented 
1o per cent. The Scouts made up to 
per cent, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association represented 11 
per cent, and service activity ac- 
counted for 3 per cent. The remaining 
fourth was made up of certain recrea- 
tional and social groups. 

The amount of individual participa- 
tion in combined extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities and similar activities outside 
school is exhibited in Table 3. This 
table shows the spread of participa- 
tion in outside organizations. The 
average number of organizations par- 
ticipated in was 5.2. 


WORK FOR PAY AND ACTIVITY 
PARTICIPATION 
Table 3 reveals certain interesting 
facts and relations between work for 
pay and participation in outside ac- 
tivities. It will be noted that 35 per 
cent of the home-room members 
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worked for pay and that they spent an 
average of seven hours a week at their 
jobs. Information collected but not 
shown here revealed that these jobs 
consisted of the usual things that 
ninth-grade pupils can and may do: 
delivering for stores, delivering pa- 
pers, setting up pins at a bowling al- 
ley, caddying, taking care of children, 
cleaning house. The data in Table 3 
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three times as many pupils in the first 
group worked for pay. Furthermore, a 
similar situation is noted with refer- 
ence to the number of hours worked. 
Of the pupils who worked, those 
spending the greatest number of hours 
a week at their jobs tended to partici- 
pate in fewer activities than those 
working fewer hours a week. 

Other statistics not shown here re- 


TABLE 2 
ORGANIZATIONS OUTSIDE SCHOOL PARTICIPATED IN BY FIFTY-TWO FRESHMEN 


Number of 
Activity Pupils Par- 
ticipating 


Number of 
Activity Pupils Par- 
ticipating 


Sunday-school class 

Young People’s Fellowship. . . 
Catholic Youth Forum 
Christian Endeavor 


Music class 


Church choir 
Community 


8 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 


= 
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also suggest an important relation 
between the demands on a pupil’s 
time by work for pay and his par- 
ticipation in group activities. The pu- 
pils who worked for pay tended to par- 
ticipate in fewer activities than did 
the non-working pupils. The table 
shows no uniform gradation. How- 
ever, when pupils participating in 
from one to five organizations were 
compared with those participating in 
from six to ten organizations, it was 
revealed that the percentages of those 
working for pay were 44 and 14, re- 
spectively. This would mean that 


vealed the additional fact that the pu- 
pils with good marks did less outside 
work for pay than the pupils with 
average or poor marks. The actual 
percentages were: 15 for the good stu- 
dents and 36 for the others. More 
than a third of the average and the 
poor students worked for pay, while 
only one-seventh of the good students 
worked for pay. 


FIRST-SEMESTER MARKS AND ACTIVITY 
PARTICIPATION 


Information was collected as to the 
scholastic standing of each home- 
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room member. The first-semester 


marks for the school year 1941-42 
were used. These are represented in 
three levels: G, good; A, average; and 
P, poor. The data revealed that pu- 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF FIFTY-TWO FRESHMEN AC- 
CORDING TO NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS 
PARTICIPATED IN AND PARTICIPATION OF 
THE SAME PUPILS IN WORK FOR PAY 


Purits Par- 
TICIPATING IN 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Purtts WorkKING 
For Pay 


TOTAL 
NUMBER OF 
ORGANIZA- 


* Based on pupils engaged in number of organizations 
shown in first column. 


pils with marks of G, A, and P par- 
ticipated, respectively, in an average 
of five, three, and three extra-curric- 
ulum activities. Stated another way, 
the Freshmen with good marks par- 
ticipated in one and two-thirds times 
as many school activities as did the 
Freshmen with average or poor marks. 

When a similar tabulation was 
made of the relation of school marks 
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to individual membership in outside 
organizations, it was found that the 
pupils with good marks participated 
in an average of 1.5 activities; the pu- 
pils with average marks, in 1.5 activi- 
ties; and the pupils with poor marks, 
in 3.5 activities. When the average 
and the poor students were grouped 
and compared with the good students 
as to the extent of outside participa- 
tion in group organizations, it was 
found that the former group was one 
and two-thirds times as active. This is 
almost the exact reverse of the situa- 
tion found in the study of school marks 
and in-school activities. 

The facts tend to show that the 
good students were more active in 
extra-curriculum organizations and 
that the poor and the average stu- 
dents were more active in outside or- 
ganizations. This finding raises sev- 
eral interesting questions: Why 
should the pupils with good scholastic 
standing be attracted more by school- 
controlled activities than by outside 
organizations? Why should pupils 
with average or poor scholarship be 
equally attracted by outside and in- 
school activities? Why should the 
participation of the average and the 
poor students in outside activities sur- 
pass so decidedly that of the good stu- 
dents? The scope of this study does 
not permit a careful discussion of 
these questions. They are suggested 
because of their implications for guid- 
ance. 

SUMMARY 


This Freshman home room partici- 
pated in many kinds of group activi- 
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ties, both within and without the 
school. Within the school, school 
clubs attracted the greatest number of 
Freshmen. Two-fifths of all activities 
outside the school were under church 
sponsorship. The members of the 
home room belonged to approximately 
two school-controlled activities for 
each outside organization. Nearly 
half of the home room belonged to no 
more than one outside organization. 
Fifteen per cent of the home room be- 
longed to no more than one school 
activity. 

The average number of all organiza- 
tions participated in by these Fresh- 
men was four to five. Freshmen hav- 
ing semester marks of good were mem- 
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bers of nearly twice as many school 
organizations as were those with aver- 
age and poor marks. Freshmen hav- 
ing average and poor marks were near- 
ly twice as active in outside group 
activity as were those with good 
marks. 

Thirty-five per cent of the home 
room did outside work for pay. These 
pupils averaged seven hours per week. 
Freshmen who worked for pay par- 
ticipated in fewer activities than did 
non-working Freshmen. The partici- 
pation decreased as the number of 
hours a week increased. Freshmen 
with average or poor school marks did 
more outside work for pay than did 
those with good marks. 
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THE IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC TERMS IN 
HIGH-SCHOOL PHYSICS 


JOHN W. SCHNECK 
Riverside High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


. FRANCIS D. CURTIS 
University of Michigan 


— years ago a composite 
study was made to determine the 
scientific terms which should be in- 
cluded in the glossaries of textbooks of 
general science, of biology, and of 
chemistry.’ The results were obtained 
from a synthesis of extensive studies 
by six investigators working independ- 
ently on different phases of the prob- 
lem. The lists resulting from these 
studies comprised 629 terms for gen- 
eral science, 825 for biology, and 543 
for chemistry. The terms for each of 
these subjects were presented in the 
published report in four approximate- 
ly equal groups representing descend- 
ing levels of relative importance as de- 
termined from the investigational re- 
sults secured. 

A list of terms appropriate for in- 
clusion in glossaries of textbooks of 
high-school physics was not included 
in the published report for the reason 
that no worker participating in this 
joint investigation of vocabulary was 
sufficiently interested in physics to 
care to investigate the technical vo- 
cabulary of that subject. Later, how- 

* Francis D. Curtis, Investigations of Vocabu- 


lary in Textbooks of Science for Secondary Schools, 
pp. 81-114. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938. 


ever, an investigation of the important 
scientific terms used in high-school 
physics was made. The report of that 
investigation follows. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
AND METHOD PURSUED 


The purpose of this investigation 
was to determine what scientific terms 
are most important and hence merit 
inclusion in glossaries of textbooks of 
high-school physics. 

At the time this investigation was 
begun, no high-school textbook of 
physics which contained a glossary 
could be found. Earlier lists composed 
partly or wholly of terms of physics 
had appeared. Powers? had deter- 
mined a list of 1,828 “uncommon” 
terms which supplemented the scien- 
tific terms contained in Thorndike’s 
list of ten thousand words. Pressey‘ 
had published a “Physics List” of 

2S. R. Powers, “A Vocabulary of Scientific 


Terms for High School Students,”’ Teachers Col- 
lege Record, XXVIII (November, 1926), 220-45. 


3 Edward L. Thorndike, The Teacher’s Word 


Book. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1921. 


4 Luella C. Pressey, The Special Vocabularies 


of the Public School Subjects, Bloomington, Tlli- 
nois: Public School Publishing Co., 1926. 
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1,040 terms, in addition to 215 terms 
common to physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, and general science, which com- 
prised her “(Common Science Vocabu- 
lary.” Frank and White’ had listed 
and elaborately defined approximately 
nine hundred of “the most useful 
terms in chemistry and physics.” 
Weld? had published an extensive list 
of more than three thousand physics 
terms, with their definitions. 

For various reasons none of these 
lists was deemed entirely suitable as a 
basis for the present study. Hence it 
was decided, as a means of securing a 
list of terms from which a selection on 
the basis of relative importance could 
be made, to analyze the entire con- 
tents of five recent textbooks of high- 
school physics and to combine into 
one list all the scientific terms found. 
Whether a word or a phrase was or 
was not a scientific term was decided 
by the investigator in accordance with 
the following definition of a scientific 
term, which had been formulated and 
extensively used in vocabulary studies 
by preceding seminar classes in ‘‘Prob- 
lems in the Teaching of Science” at 
the University of Michigan: “A term 
is a technical word if, by the way in 
which it is used, it conveys to a worker 
trained in any field of science a defi- 
nite connotation which it would not 
convey to one not so trained.” 

The analyses of the five textbooks 
resulted in lists which contained, re- 


1 J. O. Frank and H. K. White, High School 
Science Terminology. Oshkosh, Wisconsin: J. O. 
Frank & Sons, 1930. 


2 LeRoy D. Weld, Glossary of Physics. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. 
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spectively, 610, 652, 723, 744, and 800 
terms. These were combined into a 
master-list of more than sixteen hun- 
dred words and phrases which the in- 
vestigator deemed to be scientific 
terms in accordance with the defini- 
tion employed. The difficulty of ap- 
plying the definition, however, fre- 
quently left the investigator in some 
doubt as to whether a certain word or 
phrase was actually a scientific term. 
In all such cases of doubt the words 
were tentatively included as terms in 
the master-list. Since the investigator 
planned to ask authors of textbooks of 
physics and college professors of phys- 
ics to evaluate the list with respect to 
the importance of the terms, it was 
necessary to reduce the number of 
terms by such means as seemed de- 
fensible and justifiable. Hence the in- 
vestigator enlisted the help of a mem- 
ber of the Department of Physics in 
the University of Wisconsin. These 
two first discussed the “borderline” 
terms and deleted those which they 
decided were not scientific terms. 
They deleted also (1) the highly tech- 
nical names of machines and parts of 
machines which, in their joint opin- 
ion, were not of sufficient importance 
or in sufficiently common usage to 
merit inclusion in the glossary of a 
textbook of high-school physics; (2) 
the names of elements and com- 
pounds, because these were thought 
to be more appropriate to a chemistry 
list than to a physics list; and (3) 
words or phrases which were topics 
rather than terms and which could not 
be readily defined but required a dis- 
cussion in order to be comprehended. 
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As a result of these deletions the 
master-list was reduced to 998 terms. 
The unavoidable, subjective factors 
involved in the construction and the 
reduction of such a list are frankly ad- 
mitted by the investigator; terms were 
omitted which probably should have 
been included and others of probably 
doubtful validity found their way into, 
and remained in, the final list. 

The list of 998 terms, arranged in 
alphabetical order and with spaces in 
which to indicate a judgment with re- 
spect to the relative importance of 
each term, was mimeographed and 
sent, together with a letter of explana- 
tion, to 35 authors of textbooks of 
physics and 162 professors of physics 
in colleges and universities. The follow- 
ing directions accompanied the list. 

Check in the Essential column, all the 
terms, and only those, the definitions of 
which you think are essential, readily com- 
prehensible, and practicable to be taught in a 
high-school physics course. This column 
should constitute a minimal list of scientific 
terms, the definitions of which you think the 
pupils of high-school physics should master. 

Check in the Desirable column, all the 
terms, the definitions of which you consider 
easily comprehensible by pupils and desirable 
for mastery by them if time permits, but 
which you do not consider essential. 

Check in the Undesirable column, all the 
terms, the definitions of which you consider 
unsuitable to the course, or impractical for 
mastery by the pupils. Also mark as un- 
desirable those terms which you do not con- 
sider to be scientific terms. 

Please add any terms which you feel to be 
essential and which have been omitted from 
this list. 

RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 

Usable responses were received from 
thirteen authors and forty-six profes- 
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sors. Table 1 summarizes the re- 
sponses of the judges. It will be noted 
that the authors as a group were some- 
what less critical with respect to which 
terms are essential than were the pro- 
fessors, since the authors judged a con- 
siderably larger percentage of the 
terms to be essential. On the other 
hand, a majority of the authors judged 
more than twice as many terms unde- 
sirable as did a majority of the pro- 
fessors (3.6 per cent as compared with 
1.7 per cent). The desire, however, to 
retain practically all the terms as 
either essential or desirable is indicat- 
ed by the facts that 30.5 per cent of 
the terms were marked undesirable by 
none of the 13 authors, that 8.8 per 
cent were marked undesirable by none 
of the 46 professors, and that 4.8 per 
cent were marked undesirable by none 
of the combined group of 59 authors 
and professors. 

More than half the combined group 
of authors and professors thought that 
606, or 60.7 per cent, of the 998 terms 
were essential and that only 16, or 1.6 
per cent, were undesirable for mastery 
by pupils studying high-school phys- 
ics. Moreover, no term was judged 
undesirable by more than 47 of the 59 
judges. The statement seems justified, 
therefore, that these judges did not 
discriminate so closely as might be de- 
sired between essential and nonessen- 
tial terms of elementary physics. The 
number of terms judged to be essen- 
tial by more than half the judges is 
probably too large to be mastered by 
the pupils. In order, therefore, that 
closer discrimination might be made 
with respect to the relative importance 
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of the terms comprising the list, the 
terms were arranged in descending or- 
der of the numbers of authors and pro- 
fessors, combined, who marked the 
terms essential. The following arbi- 
trary values were then assigned for 
each rating: +2 points for each rating 
as essential; +1 point for each rating 
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terms which were found to be most im- 
portant and the 250 terms which were 
found to be next in importance in 
accordance with this system of evalu- 
ation. Space limitations do not permit 
the inclusion of the remaining 498 
terms. These lists seem to justify the 
inference that a certain degree of con- 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF 998 TERMS OF PHYSICS WHICH RECEIVED 
EVALUATIONS OF ESSENTIAL, DESIRABLE, AND UNDESIRABLE 


NUMBER OF JUDGES 


Terms EVALUATED 
AS ESSENTIAL 


Terms EVALUATED 
AS UNDESIRABLE 


Terms EVALUATED 
AS DESIRABLE 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Authors (13): 
All 


More than three-fourths 
More than half 


as desirable; and —2 points for each 
rating as undesirable. Thus, “aberra- 
tion,” which was judged essential by 
22, desirable by 27, and undesirable by 
10 authors and professors, received the 
value of (22 X 2) + (27 X 1) — (10 
X 2) = 51 points. The values as- 
signed the terms in accordance with 
this scheme ranged from +118 for 
“short circuit” to —79 for “‘acidime- 
ter.” 

The accompanying alphabetical 
lists include, respectively, the 250 


fusion remained in the minds of some 
of the judges with respect to the words 
and phrases which should be defined 
as terms and those which should be 
discussed as topics in an elementary 
course in physics. For example, it 
seems doubtful whether “light,” 
“right-hand rule,” “law of pendu- 
lums,” and “steam engine” would 
ever be considered as scientific terms 
to be defined, but they would be ex- 
cellent topics for study and dis- 
cussion. 
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THE 250 TERMS CONSIDERED MOST IMPORTANT BY COMBINED 
JUDGMENTS OF 13 AUTHORS OF TEXTBOOKS AND 46 
PROFESSORS OF PHYSICS 


absolute unit 
absolute zero 
acceleration 
ammeter 
ampere 

ampere hour 
amplitude 

angle, critical 
—of incidence 
—of reflection 
—of refraction 
anode 
Archimedes’ principle 
atmosphere 
atom 

axis, principal 
balance 

battery, electric 
block and tackle 
boiling 

B.T.U. 
buoyancy 
calorie 
calorimeter 
capacity, electrical 
capillary action 
cathode 

cell 

—simple 
—storage 

center of gravity 
centigrade scale 
centrifugal force 
C.G.S. system 
circuit, electric 
coil, primary 
—secondary 
color 
component of forces 
composition of forces 
condensation 
condenser, electrical 
current, direct 
—electric 

cycle 

degree 

density 

dew point 
electricity 
—negative 
—positive 
—static 
electrode 
electrolysis 
electrolyte 
electromagnet 
electromotive force 
electron 
electroscope 
electrostatic 
energy 
—electrical 
—kinetic 


—mechanical 
—potential 
—radiant 
—transformation of 
engine 
—internal-combustion 
equilibrium 
—neutral 

—stable 

—unstable 

erg 

evaporation 
expansion 

—linear 

experiment 

focus 


fog 
foot-candle 
force 

—field of 
—gram of 
—pound of 
freezing point 
frequency 
friction 
fulcrum 

fuse 

fusion 
galvanometer 
gas 

generator 
gram 

—of mass 
gram-centimeter 


—of condensation 

—of fusion 

—latent 

—mechanical equiva- 
lent of 

Hooke’s law 

humidity, absolute 

—relative 

image, real 

—virtual 

incandescent 

inclined plane 

induction, electromag- 
netic 

inertia 

input 

insulator 

ionized 

joule 

law 

lens, converging 

—diverging 

—objective 

lever 

Leyden jar 


light 

—beam of 
—infra-red 
—ray of 
—ultraviolet 
—wave 
lightning 

line of force 
liquefying 

liquid 

loudness 
luminous 
machine 

magnet 
—natural 
—permanent 
—temporary 
magnetic attraction 
—pole 
—repulsion 
—saturation 
magnetism 
—terrestrial 
magnifying power 
measurement 
mechanical advantage 
mechanics 
medium 

melting 

melting point 
meter 

metric system 
mirror 
—concave 
—convex 
molecule 
momentum 
monochromatic 
motion, accelerated 
—translatory 
—uniform 

noise 

nucleus 

ohm 

opaque 

oscillate 

output 
parallelogram of forces 
pendulum 
phenomenon 
photo-electric 
photography 
physical change 
physics 

pitch 

potential 

power 

pressure 
—atmospheric 
—barometric 
principle of work 
prism 

property, physical 


pulley, fixed 
—movable 
radiate 

rain 

reflection, total 
refraction 
—index of 
repulsion 
resistance 
—external 
—internal 
resistance box 
resolution of forces 
resonance, sound 
rheostat 

science 

scientist 

screw 

series connection 
short circuit 
shunt 
significant figure 
siphon 

solid 

solidifying 
sound, musical 
specific gravity 
specific heat 
spectrum 
standard 

static 

—charge 

stress 

telescope 
temperature 
—absolute 
thermometer 
—centigrade 
—Fahrenheit 
—fixed point on 
time 
transformer 
translucent 
vapor 
—pressure 
vaporization 
velocity 
—average 
vibration 
—period 

volt 

voltmeter 

watt 

watt-hour 
wattmeter 
wave, compressional 
—length 
—motion 
—transverse 
wedge 

weight 
Wheatstone bridge 
work 
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THE 250 TERMS CONSIDERED SECOND IN IMPORTANCE BY COMBINED 
JUDGMENTS OF 13 AUTHORS OF TEXTBOOKS AND 46 
PROFESSORS OF PHYSICS 


aberration, chromatic 
—spherical 
absorption 
accommodation 
alloy 

alternating current 
alternator 

altitude 

ampere turn 
amplification 
antenna 

aperture 

armature 


brush, armature 
caliper 
camera 
candle, standard 


center of curvature 
charge, electric 
circuit, closed 
—open 

cohesion 

color blindness 
commutator 
concurrent forces 
condenser 
conduction 
convection 


diffraction 
diffusion 


dispersion 

distillation 

divergent 

dynamo, series-wound 

—shunt-wound 

dyne 

echo 

eddy current 

efficiency 

effort 

elasticity 

electric arc 

electrochemical equiv- 
alent 

electron theory 

electrotyping 

energy, law of conser- 
vation of 

engine, steam 

ether 


eyepiece 
factor of safety 
farad 
farsightedness 
field magnet 
filament 
fluid 
fluorescence 
flux, magnetic 
focal length 
focus, principal 
foot-pound 
Fraunhofer lines 
friction, coefficient of 
—rolling 
frost 
fundamental tone 
gauge 
grade 
grid 
gyroscope 
harmonic 
head of water 
heat, radiant 
—of vaporization 
humidity 
hydraulic 
—press 
hydrometer 
hydrostatic 
hygrometer 
hypothesis 
illumination 
impulse 
inclination 
induction coil 
induction, self 
interference 
ion 
isobar 
kilowatt 
kilowatt-hour 
kinetic 
laminated 
law, of accelerated mo- 
tion 
—Charles’s 
—of gases 
—Lenz’s 
—of machines 
—of magnetic action 
—of moments 
—Oersted’s 
—Pascal’s 
—of pendulums 
—of radiation 
—of strings 
—of work 
lens 
light, polarized 
lodestone 
machine, simple 
Magdeburg hemi- 
spheres 
magnet, artificial 


magnetic compass 
—equator 
—field of flux 
—induction 
magnetism, residual 
magnetite 
manometer 
microphone 
microscope 
—compound 
molecular theory 
motion, rotary 
—variable 
motor, compound- 
wound 
—induction 
—series-wound 
musical scale 
nearsightedness 
neon lamp 
node 
octave 
opera glass 
optical center 
—instrument 
oscillation 
osmosis 
overtone 
parallel connection 
pentode 
penumbra 
period 
—natural 
permeability 
perpetual motion 
phase 
phosphorescence 
photometer 
pigment 
pneumatic 
polarization 
pressure, liquid 
prism, binocular 
propagation 
pump, force 
—lift 
—vacuum 
quality 
quantitative 


radioactivity 
radio-frequency 
rarefaction 
rarefied 

ray, gamma 
—infra-red 
—ultraviolet 
rectifier 
reflection 
refrigeration 
regelation 
reinforcement 
relay 


resistance arm 
resonance 
resonator 
resultant 
retina 
reverberation 
revolution 
right-hand rule 
rotation 
solenoid 
solution 
solvent 
sounding board 
spark gap 
spectral lines 
spectroscope 
spectrum, continuous 
—solar 
speed 
speedometer 
spring balance 
stability 
static machine 
storage battery 
strain 
substance 
surface tension 
telegraph 
—key 
telephone 
telescope, reflecting 
—terrestrial 
television 
theory 
thermometer, differ- 
ential 
thermostat 
thunder 
transmitter 
transparent 
turbine 
unbalanced forces 
vacuum 
—tube 
valve 
vapor, saturated 
vibration, forced 
—sympathetic 
visibility 
volatile 
water wheel 
wave, crest of 
—front 
—longitudinal 
—trough of 
weather 
wheel and axle 
wind 
windlass 
wireless telegraphy 
X ray 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON HIGHER EDUCATION’ 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL anv DOROTHY T. HAYES 
University of Chicago 


HIS list of references represents a 

selection from several hundred 
titles related to higher education that 
have come to the attention of the com- 
pilers between July 1, 1941, and June 
30, 1942. As in previous lists, selec- 
tion has necessarily been made along 
somewhat arbitrary lines because 
space does not permit the inclusion of 
all titles that might be worthy of at- 
tention. Practically all books and 


monographs have been included with 


the exception of annual reports, year- 
books and proceedings of associations 
regularly devoted to problems of 
higher education, and _ institutional 
histories. 

Selection among the articles has 
been limited to those published in pro- 
fessional journals during the year, and 
the choice has been based chiefly on 
the significance of the contribution to 
new knowledge; by no means, how- 
ever, could all the worthy articles of 
this type be included. As a general 
principle, the list omits articles that 

1 See also Item 337 (Price) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the April, 1942, 
number of the School Review; Items 514 
(Mitchell) and s1s5 (Pace) in the September, 
1942, number; Items 537 (Aikin) and 540 (Cham- 
berlin and Others) in the October, 1942, number 
of the same journal; and Item 511 (Wixted and 


Curoe) in the October, 1942, number of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 


* 


provide only a résumé of material 
available elsewhere; articles that are 
merely discussions or presentations of 
personal opinions, however authorita- 
tive; and news notes and papers de- 
scribing practices in a single institu- 
tion. 

The literature of higher education 
continues to show a heavy concentra- 
tion on topics dealing with the war sit- 
uation. Most of the writing on such 
topics is descriptive or hortatory, and 
the emergency seems to have stimu- 
lated little or no genuine research on 
the problems of higher education. 
Striking a comparatively new note in 
research on higher education were sev- 
eral articles, of which only one or two 
examples have been included in this 
list, dealing with programs of remedial 
reading at the college level. 

592. Bascock, F. LAwrENCE. The U.S. Col- 
lege Graduate. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1941. Pp. 112. 


Presents facts discovered in a survey, con- 
ducted by the Reader Research Depart- 
ment of Time, Inc., based on a sampling of 
o.5 per cent of the collegiate alumni in this 
country. 

. BASLER, Roy P. “Saving Some of the 
Unfit,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XIII (March, 1942), 142-45. 

Evaluates the program of remedial reading 


for Freshmen at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Florence, Alabama, and concludes 
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that many potential failures can be re- 
claimed by instruction in reading. 


. Bonn, Expen A. “The Yale-Harvard 
Freshmen Speed-Reading Experi- 
ment,” School and Society, LIV (August 
16, 1941), 107-11. 

Discovers that, after thirteen or fourteen 
hours of training, many college students 
are able to double their speed of reading 
without lowering their comprehension of 
the materials read. 


. Brown, Ciara M. A Study of Pre- 
requisite Sciences and Certain Sequent 
Courses at the University of Minnesota. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University 
of Minnesota Committee on Educa- 
tional Research, 1941. Pp. xii+96. 
Concludes that prerequisites are often not 
as necessary for sequent courses as they are 
thought to be by curriculum committees 
that proceed without the benefit of scien- 
tific evaluative procedures. 


. CARPENTER, W. W., and Capps, A. G. 
“Uncle Sam’s Universities,” Journal of 
Higher Education, XIII (January, 
1942), 14-18. 

Presents statistics on the migration of 
students from their home states to univer- 
sities in other states and concludes that 
there is need for federal aid to higher edu- 
cation. 


. CHAMBERS, M. M. The Colleges and the 
Courts, 1936-40. New York: Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1941. Pp. xiv+126. 
Supplements the previous volume by EI- 
liott and Chambers by bringing down to 
1940 the record of court decisions affecting 
higher education. 


. CHAMBERS, M. M. “Higher Education 
and the Courts in 1940-41,”’ Education- 
al Record, XXIII (January, 1942), 58- 
82. 

Provides the annual review of court deci- 
sions affecting higher education, with a 
summary of important trends. 


599. CHARTERS, W. W. “General Survey 


[December 


Courses,”’ Journal of Higher Education, 
XIII (January, 1942), 1-4. 

Reports a “quick survey” of survey 
courses, in which it was discovered that the 
movement for the introduction of such 
courses is accelerating. 


. CHARTERS, W. W. “How Much Do 


Professors Work?” Journal of Higher 
Education, XIII (June, 1942), 298-301. 
Finds from a survey of ninety-four faculty 
members of the College of Education of 
Ohio State University that the median 
working week is about fifty-eight hours. 


. COLEMAN, LAURENCE VAIL. College and 


University Museums. Washington: 
American Association of Museums, 
1942. Pp. viii+74. 

Discusses procedures for making campus 
museums effective instruments of teaching 
and research, with many illustrations of 
floor plans and exteriors for museum build- 
ings. 


. CowLey, W. H. “A Ninety-Year-Old 


Conflict Erupts Again,’’ Educational 
Record, XXIII (April, 1942), 192-218. 


Reviews the history of eleven attempts ‘‘to 
kill off the four-year college” and classifies 
the recent reorganization of the University 
of Chicago as a twelfth attempt in the same 
direction. 


. CREESE, JAMES. The Extension of Uni- 


versity Teaching. Studies in the Social 
Significance of Adult Education in the 
United States, No. 27. New York: 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1941. Pp. viiit+170. 

Treats the historical development of uni- 
versity extension services, with especial 
emphasis on current developments in rela- 
tion to national defense, and discusses ex- 
tension services for various types of profes- 
sional groups. 


. DEARBORN, WALTER F., and WILKING, 


S. Vincent. “Improving the Reading 
of College Freshmen,” School Review, 
XLIX (November, 1941), 668-78. 


Reports three experiments with remedial- 
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reading programs at Harvard College and 
concludes that significant improvement 
was achieved. 


. DoNnoHUE, FRANcIs J. “Academic Suc- 


cess and Persistence of February En- 
trants,” Journal of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, XVII 
(April, 1942), 325-33. 

Concludes from a study of midyear en- 
trants at the University of Detroit that 
these students as a group do not do satis- 
factory academic work, even though they 
carry relatively light course loads, and that 
group counseling of midyear entrants is 
impossible. 


. DRAKE, CHARLES A. “Why Students 


Cheat,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XII (November, 1941), 418-20. 
Presents a statistical study of the incen- 


tives which induce college students to be 
dishonest on examinations. 


. EpLter, STEPHEN E. “Honorary De- 


grees: Types Granted and Occupations 
Rewarded,” School and Society, LV 
(June 27, 1942), 712-15. 

Surveys the kinds of honorary degrees 
granted and the kinds of persons to whom 
they were granted by 199 institutions dur- 
ing the period 1929-38. 


. Fine, BENJAMIN. College Publicity in 


the United States. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 832. 
New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1941. Pp. xviii+178. 
Analyzes thoroughly the present status of 
publicity offices in a representative sample 
of more than two hundred American col- 
leges and universities and presents exten- 
sive data on such matters as the history of 
the development, the objectives of public- 
ity, the administrative organizations set up 
for the purpose, current practices and tech- 
niques, and the social implications of col- 
lege publicity. 


. Foster, Ropert G. “Education and 


Women’s Needs,” Educational Record, 
XXIII (January, 1942), 106-15. 
Reports an investigation to determine the 


range and the types of problems confront- 
ing women after graduation from college. 


. FrRorwticH, Gustav J. “Academic 


Prediction at the University of Wiscon- 
sin,” Journal of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, XVII (Oc- 
tober, 1941), 65-76. 

Concludes from an exhaustive study that 
percentile rank in high-school class and 
score on the Wisconsin Achievement Test 
are the two best predictors of college suc- 
cess and that these two measures in com- 
bination furnish as good a prediction as any 
combination of several factors studied. 


. GOLDTHORPE, J. Harotp. “Higher Ed- 


ucation and Social Security,” Educa- 
tional Record, XXIII (January, 1942), 
83-93. (Also in Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors, 
XXVIII [June, 1942], 380-04.) 
Discusses the relation of institutions of 
higher education to the program of old-age 
and survivors’ insurance of the federal So- 
cial Security Board. 


. GREENE, Epwarp B. “Students’ Ap- 


praisal of a College Course,” Journal of 
Higher Education, XII (October, 1941), 
365-70. 

Presents an extensive form on which stu- 
dents may evaluate a course and gives the 
results obtained from two groups of stu- 
dents. 


. Gross, Joun O. “The Colleges and 


World War I,” School and Society, LV 
(May 9, 1942), 516-21. (Also in Associ- 
ation of American Colleges Bulletin, 
XXVIII [May, 1942], 238-46.) 

Summarizes the effect of the first World 


War on the colleges and universities in 
1917-18. 


. Guiter, W. S., and Coreman, J. H. 


“Reading at the College Level,” Jour- 
nal of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, XVII (October, 
1941), 16-27. 

Reports an experiment in remedial reading 
at Miami University (Ohio) and concludes 
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that significant improvement in reading 
habits may be obtained from such a pro- 
gram, 


. HARRAL, STEWART. Public Relations for 
Higher Education. Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. 
Pp. xiv+292. 

Provides extensive advice on methods of 
publicity for colleges and universities, with 
especial reference to newspaper stories. 


. Her, Louis M. “Determining Objec- 
tives of Science Instruction for Gen- 
eral Education,” Educational Record, 
XXIII (January, 1942), 94-105. 

Describes an investigation carried on 
through a plan of inventories by the 
twenty-two colleges and universities in the 
Cooperative Study in General Education. 


. Higher Education Cooperates in Nation- 
al Defense. American Council on Edu- 
cation Studies, Series I, Vol. V, No. 15. 
Washington: American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1941. Pp. x+34. 

Reports a conference of government repre- 
sentatives and college and university ad- 
ministrators held July 30-31, 1941, in 
which the relation of higher institutions to 
military defense, industrial defense, and 
civilian defense was considered. 


. Higher Education and the War. Ameri- 
can Council on Education Studies, 
Series I, Vol. VI, No. 16. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1942. 
Pp. xii+184. 

Covers the proceedings of the widely pub- 
licized “‘Baltimore conference” of January 
3-4, 1942, sponsored by the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the National Committee 
on Education and Defense and the United 
States Office of Education, which marked 
one of the significant turning points in the 
history of higher education in this century. 
. Hots, Ernest V. “Ph.D.’s and Posi- 
tions,” Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, XXVIII 
(April, 1942), 231-38. 

Surveys the employment status as of Sep- 
tember, 1940, of 22,509 living persons on 
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whom the Ph.D. degree was conferred dur- 
ing 1931-40. 

Hotuis, Ernest V. “Two Doctoral 
Degrees,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XIII (May, 1942), 256-62. 

Compares the careers of those who have 
received the Ed.D. and the Ph.D. degrees 
in education during the decade ending in 
1940. 


. Hype, MELviIn W., and 


Emi. ‘The Institutional Purposes of 
Seventy-five North Central Colleges,” 
North Central Association Quarterly, 
XVI (January, 1942), 292-312. 
Surveys the practices used by higher insti- 
tutions in formulating and implementing 
their statements of aims and objectives. 


. INGRAHAM, Mark H. “Interest Rates, 


Longevity, and Retirement Annuities,” 
Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors, XXVII (Decem- 
ber, 1941), 577-86. 

Warns that the present standard form fora 
retirement system, based on an annual ac- 
cumulation of 10 per cent of the professor’s 
salary, is no longer adequate to provide for 
suitable retirement allowances at age sixty- 
five. 


. JoHN, Watton C. Higher Education, 


1936-1940. Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United States, 1938-40, Vol. 
I, chap. iii. Washington: United States 
Office of Education, 1941. Pp. iv+6z2. 
Summarizes trends and developments as 
revealed by the statistics published in the 
Biennial Survey. 


. Kuutmay, A. F. (editor). The Develop- 


ment of University Centers in the South. 
Nashville, Tennessee: Published by the 
Peabody Press and the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Press for the Joint University 
Libraries, 1942. Pp. 128. 

Presents the papers given at the dedication 
of the Joint University Library in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, December 5 and 6, 1941. 


. KunKEL, B. W. “The Representation 


of Colleges in Graduate and Profession- 
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al Schools of the United States,” As- 
sociation of American Colleges Bulletin, 
XXVII (October, 1941), 449-74. 


Analyzes the sources of undergraduate 
training for 54,076 postgraduate students 
(including those in professional schools). 
Presents data for each of more than two 
hundred institutions, showing the number 
of its graduates engaged in each of four 
types of advanced training and the per- 
centage that this number is of the enrol- 
ment of the institution. 


. LOWELL, MILpRED HAwKsworTH. Col- 


lege and University Library Consolida- 
tions. Eugene, Oregon: Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, 1942. 
Pp. viii+136. 

Reviews the various forms of inter-institu- 
tional library service, describes specific ex- 
amples of four types of library consolida- 
tions in colleges and universities, and de- 
scribes and evaluates the centralized librar- 
ies of the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education. 


. Lunp, Joun. Practicing Democracy in 


the College. United States Office of Ed- 
ucation, Education and National De- 
fense Series, Pamphlet No. 8, 1942. 
Pp. vit+32. 

Urges greater opportunity for student par- 
ticipation in institutional administration, 
describes rather fully the Antioch College 
plan of community government, and out- 
lines somewhat briefly the plans at George 
Williams College (Illinois), Talladega Col- 
lege (Alabama), and Vassar College. 


. McCreary, WitiiaM H. “The Regis- 


tration of Nonresident Students in 
State Universities,” Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars, XVII (January, 1942), 161-68. 
Traces trends in enrolments and in tuition 
fees for nonresident students from 1930 to 
1940, discusses the definition of the non- 
resident student, and indicates the state 
universities having reciprocal tuition agree- 
ments. 


. Mumrorp, FREDERICK B. The Land 


Grant College Movement. Bulletin 419. 


Columbia, Missouri: Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Missouri, 1940. Pp. 
140. 

Treats the underlying philosophy of col- 
leges of agriculture and evaluates their in- 
fluence on rural life, on the public general- 
ly, and on higher education. 


. NEWMAN, SAMUEL Crayton. Employ- 


ment Problems of College Students. 
Washington: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. xvi+158. 
Considers the extent and the effects of stu- 
dent employment and the implications, for 
the school system and for democratic so- 
ciety, of this method of financing a college 
education. 


. OLIVER, JOHN, and BrumsBaues, A. J. 


“An Analysis of Financial Data of the 
Higher Institutions of the Association 
for the Fiscal Year 1939-40,” North 
Central Association Quarterly, XVI 
(April, 1942), 430-47. 

Presents complete data on the financial 
status of groups of institutions accredited 
by the North Central Association, in cate- 
gories used by the Association for accredit- 
ing purposes, and makes comparisons be- 
tween status in 1939-40 and 1933-34. 


. Organizing Higher Education for Na- 


tional Defense. American Council on 
Education Studies, Series I, Vol. V, No. 
13. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1941. Pp. x+68. 

Publishes the speeches made by eight per- 
sons at the conference called by the Na- 
tional Committee on Education and De- 
fense, February 6, 1941, in regard to the 
manner in which the colleges and univer- 
sities might contribute to the country’s 
defense. 


. RIEMENSCHNEIDER, ALBERT. “Survey 
of Music Education in the North Cen- 
tral Association,” North Central Associ- 
ation Quarterly, XVI (October, 1941), 
161-72. 

Reports on the status of music education in 
the institutions of higher education ac- 
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credited by the North Central Association, 
with respect to such factors as relation of 
music to the curriculum, entrance condi- 
tions, teaching loads, manner of organiza- 
tion, competence of the staff, plant and 
physical equipment, and general effective- 
ness of -he program. 


. Rocers, HERBERT W. “Graduate- 
School Attendance and the Intelligence 
of the Undergraduate,” School and So- 
ciety, LV (March 28, 1942), 370-71. 
Finds that there is a substantial relation- 
ship between the average intelligence level 
(as indicated by the American Council on 
Education examination) of the students in 
a college and the percentage of men who 
continue beyond the baccalaureate in 
medicine, law, and graduate study but that 
such a relationship is lacking for divinity 
students. 


. Ross, EARLE D. Democracy’s College. 
Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 
1942. Pp. 268. 

Recounts the history of the early develop- 
ment of the land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities. 

. RussELL, JoHNn DALE (compiler and 
editor). New Frontiers in Collegiate In- 
struction. Proceedings of the Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions, 1941, Vol. XIII. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. 
viii+ 248. 

Brings together twenty papers centering in 
such topics as (1) divergent objectives de- 
termining the organization of the instruc- 
tional program, (2) deriving the objectives 
and the content of the college curriculum, 
(3) newer instructional procedures, and (4) 
the improvement of college teaching. 


. RussELL, JoHN Date. “Objectives of 
the Master’s Degree in Education,” 
Educational Record, XXIII (April, 
1942), 242-51. 

Reports an analysis of the replies made by 
334 students who had received the Mas- 
ter’s degree from the Department of Edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago and 
lists the rank order of the importance at- 
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tached by students to the various objec- 
tives which led them to seek the Master’s 
degree. 

Scotr, DR. “Professors Adminis- 
trant,” Bulletin of the American Associ- 
ation of University Professors, XXVIII 
(April, 1942), 247-56. 

Takes issue with the ideas developed by 
President Wilkins of Oberlin College (in 
the February, 1941, issue of the same jour- 
nal), regarding the nature and the function 
of administrative officers in academic insti- 
tutions. 


. SmirH, EvGENE R., TYLER, RALPH W., 


and the EvALUATION STAFF. A pprais- 
ing and Recording Student Progress. 
Adventure in American Education, 
Vol. III. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1942. Pp. xxiv+550. 

Describes the methods of record-keeping 
and of evaluation of student accomplish- 
ment that were developed as a part of the 
Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. 


. SMitH, W. Epwarp. “Fraternity Au- 


diting Service,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, XIII (June, 1942), 308-13. 
Reports a questionnaire study from thirty- 
one institutions describing arrangements 
for the supervision of the finances of fra- 
ternities and describes in detail the ar- 
rangements at Iowa State College. 


. STEPHENS, THEODORE PIERSON. An 


Evaluation of Scholarship and Character 
of College Students. Chicago: Private 
edition, distributed by the University 
of Chicago Libraries, 1941. Pp. x+162. 
Evaluates the development of a group of 
students in four colleges, based on achieve- 
ment tests administered to the same stu- 
dents throughout each of their four college 
years and on a character test devised by 
the author for the purposes of this study. 
Stumpr, W. A. “A Comparison of the 
Programs of Students under the Old 
and the New Plans at the University of 
Chicago,” Journal of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, XVII 
(January, 1942), 169-76. 
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Concludes from an exhaustive study of stu- 
dent records that under the New Plan the 
programs were more equably distributed 
over the broad fields of human knowledge 
than they had been under the former plan 
at the University of Chicago. 


The University and the Future of Ameri- 
ca. Stanford University, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1941. Pp. 
x+274. 

Presents the addresses by sixteen distin- 
guished Americans on the occasion of the 
celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Stanford University. 


The University and the War. University 
of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XX XIX, No. 
30. Urbana, Illinois: University of Il- 
linois, 1942. Pp. 88. 

Publishes six addresses given in January, 
1942, before the students and faculty of the 
University of Illinois, dealing with the 
causes of the war, the types of military 
service, and the resources of the University 
for wartime service. 


Van Tuy, Mary C. “Is It Ever Too 
Late To Go to College?” Educational 
Record, XXII (October, 1941), 566-74. 
Points out that the number and the per- 
centage of older students in institutions of 
higher education are increasing and con- 
cludes from a series of case studies that the 
answer to the question asked in the title of 
the article is ‘‘No.” 


WALTERS, RAymonp. “Statistics of At- 
tendance in American Universities and 
Colleges, 1941,” School and Society, 
LIV (December 13, 1941), 539-59- 
Presents detailed data on enrolments in the 
autumn of 1941 in each of 669 approved 
universities and colleges which show a de- 
crease of approximately 9 per cent over the 
enrolment figures for the previous year. 


WarREN, RoLanp L. “Weapons of the 
Weak,” Bulletin of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors, 
XXVII (December, 1941), 553-67. 

Analyzes in a particularly keen way the 
methods by which college and university 
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instructors who are deficient in their quali- 
fications manage to maintain their status. 


WEBER, JANET; BRINK, W. G.; and 
Grtumanp, A. R. “Success in the 
Graduate School,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XIII (January, 1942), 19- 
24. 

Discovers from a statistical study based on 
the records of 319 students at Northwest- 
ern University that undergraduate course 
marks provide the best prediction of suc- 


. cess at the graduate level. 


WIcKEy, GouLp, and ANDERSON, RUTH 
E. (editors). Christian Higher Educa- 
tion. A Handbook for 1940. Fourth 
edition of the Christian Education 
Handbook. Washington: Council of 
Church Boards of Education (744 Jack- 
son Place, N.W.), 1940. Pp. 342. 


Presents information on each of 1,154 
church-related colleges in the United 
States, with supplementary information 
concerning the central church boards of ed- 
ucation, student groups, denominational 
foundations, and the educational standards 
of accrediting agencies. 


Witey, L. E., and SHERIDAN, HAROLD 
J. “A Study of College Grades,” Jour- 
nal of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, XVII (October, 
1941), 28-34. 

Concludes from a statistical study based on 
the records of students at Ohio Wesleyan 
University that faculty members should 
not be encouraged, even with large groups 
of students, to adhere to a single grade 
curve of any kind in the distribution of 
marks. 


WILk1ns, Ernest H. “What Do Col- 
lege Students Study?” School and So- 
ciety, LIV (September 13, 1941), 196- 
99. 

Analyzes the courses taken by 249 gradu- 
ates of Oberlin College in each of the major 
fields of study and sets up comparisons 
with data presented in previous studies of 
this type from other institutions. 
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Rosert L. “Intermediate 
Staff Positions,” Journal of Higher Ed- 
ucation, XIII (March, 1942), 150-55. 
Reports the procedures used in, and the 
results of, a survey of the classification of 
nonteaching employees at the University 
of Michigan. 


. Witson, Locan. The Academic Man. 


New York: Oxford University Press, 
1942. Pp. vi+248. 

Treats from a sociological point of view the 
structure and the function of the academic 
profession, with attention to such major 
areas as academic hierarchy, academic 
status, and academic processes and func- 
tions. 


. Wotr, Rosinson, Jr. “Do 


Scholarships Accomplish Their Pur- 


pose?” School and Society, LV (June 27, 
1942), 732-35- 

Concludes from a study of scholarship and 
nonscholarship men at Yale University 
that the stated objectives of the scholar- 
ship program are being achieved to a re- 
markable degree. 


. Works, GeorcE A. “Trends in Higher 


Education,” Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, XVI 
(July, 1941), 399-412. 


Analyzes current trends in the curriculum 
of colleges of liberal arts and in the ac- 
crediting of higher institutions and con- 
cludes that interest in the improvement of 
higher education is now at the highest 
point it has been during the past genera- 
tion. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Wuat Is A MopERN HicH-ScHoor Cur- 
RICULUM?—Of all the challenging and baf- 
fling problems in the field of secondary edu- 
cation, none are more significant, more excit- 
ing, or more controversial than those relat- 
ing to the curriculum. The literature in this 
field abounds with conflicting philosophies 
and practices. Widely divergent experimen- 
tation is being carried on in hundreds of 
schools and school systems. Most leaders in 
the field believe that the secondary-school 
curriculum is in a period of unusually rapid 
transition or transformation. In view of 
these facts, it is surprising that a recent 
book! should attempt to present a matter-of- 
fact, descriptive account of “the modern 
high-school curriculum.” Today there is no 
one high-school curriculum to be described. 
Experimentation and variation to meet the 
needs of individual schools and communities 
characterize the modern trend. 

The Beltings’ volume is organized into 
fifteen chapters. Of the initial chapter, en- 
titled “Some Principles Underlying the 
Modern High School Curriculum,” the 
authors state: 

The significance of responses, experiences, 
subject matter, subjects of study, learning, and 
social theory, interest, effort, divided interests, 
individual interests, and social interests, the 
project method, formal discipline, and general- 
izations for the curriculum determination in the 
modern high school [is] pointed out [p. 256]. 


It is true that these topics are mentioned 
in one way or another, but the reader can 
finish the chapter with only a vague under- 


t Paul E. Belting and Natalia Maree Belting, 
The Modern High School Curriculum. Cham- 
paign, Illinois: Garrard Press, 1942. Pp. 276. 
$2.50. 


standing of the basic principles underlying 
the curriculum. 

The following thirteen chapters are de- 
voted to subject fields and services typically 
provided in the high-school program, such as 
English, business education, guidance, and 
foreign languages. In each of these chapters 
specific courses and practices in each area 
are briefly described. For example, in the 
chapter on science the courses described are 
general science, biology, chemistry, and 
physics. The assumption of the authors 
seems to be that the course descriptions are 
based on the practices of “some of the most 
progressive secondary schools” (p. 25), but, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, the majority of 
practices described are typical rather than 
outstanding. As a result of the method of 
documentation used with these descriptions, 
the reader is often unable to determine 
whether the text is describing a course 
actually being taught in a particular high 
school or whether it is presenting the au- 
thors’ opinion of what the nature of such a 
course should be. The final chapter has the 
heading “Summary and Integration.” It is, 
however, a summary only, the subtopics 
being the same as the preceding chapter 
titles. 

This book fails to present the true chal- 
lenge of the modern secondary-school cur- 
riculum. Such significant curriculum trends 
as co-operative determination of objectives 
and activities, fusing of subject matter, core 
programs, effective utilization of school and 
community resources, and broader ap- 
proaches to evaluation, either are neglected 
altogether or are given much less emphasis 
than they deserve. In general the secondary 
school is pictured as the academic institution 
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it has commonly been in the past rather than 
as the dynamic social institution it is rapidly 
becoming. 

The reviewer is unable to say for whom 
this book is written. The authors failed to 
include a preface in which their purpose 
might have been stated. It seems clear that 
the volume is not for teachers of the various 
subject fields who might be interested in 
building their own courses, for the treatment 
of these fields is too brief and too little docu- 
mented to be of much help. Advanced stu- 
dents of the secondary-school curriculum will 
find neither new facts nor stimulating discus- 
sion. As a handbook for administrators who 
are content with rather typical high-school 
programs, the book may serve a need. It 
may also be useful to inexperienced teachers 
in securing an over-all view of the general 
content and activities of courses commonly 
taught in secondary schools. 


RUvUSSELL T. GREGG 
Syracuse University 


AMBITIONS OF ADULTS AND THEIR VOCA- 
TIONAL SIGNIFICANCE.—Students of society 
are concerned with the relation of the mo- 
tives of individuals to the societal structure 
and to the goals which are set by social cus- 
toms, beliefs, and institutions. Particularly 
important are the motives which move men 
in their economic activities, above and be- 
yond a mere desire for subsistence—those 
motives that involve a subtle interplay of in- 
dividual factors, such as abilityand tempera- 
ment, with social factors, such as desire for 
prestige and power. It is a well-known fact 
that in the United States youth and young 
adults customarily aspire to a few highly re- 
garded trades and professions. “There is al- 
ways room at the top” is a well-worn slogan. 
An attempt has been made in a recent study 
to evaluate, by statistical treatment of group 
data, some of the factors involved in the rela- 

Harold A. Wren, Vocational Aspiration Levels 
of Adults. Teachers College Contributions to Ed- 
ucation, No. 855. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1942. Pp. vi+-i50. $1.85. 
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tion between work aspiration and work 
status. 

The data for this study were obtained 
from the interview records of the Adjust- 
ment Service, a free community counseling 
service for adults in New York City operated 
from February 1, 1933, until May 31, 1934. 
The author sets up the general hypothesis 
that “level of aspiration” in an individual is 
related to these factors: level of vocational 
accomplishment, personal characteristics, 
family occupational pattern, ability, educa- 
tion, and earned income. Underlying this 
hypothesis are three general assumptions: 
(x) that the place held by an individual in 
the working world is his accomplishment 
level vocationally and that this level can be 
identified ; (2) that relationships between oc- 
cupational status and the various factors— 
intelligence, for example—and between vo- 
cational aspiration and these same factors 
can be established for each level; (3) that 
such relationships as are found will show dif- 
ferences between achievement and aspira- 
tion. 

The main body of the study is an analysis 
of 871 records of interviews in the files of the 
Adjustment Service. The 871 records were 
analyzed in two ways: first, to determine oc- 
cupational status, which was defined in 
terms of the occupation held for the longest 
period of time during an individual’s working 
experience; and, second, to determine level 
of aspiration, a category or classification 
based on statements relating to vocational 
ambitions as found on the Adjustment Serv- 
ice records. 

The subjects in each of these two groups 
were then classified into six “occupational- 
status levels,” ranging from unskilled man- 
ual labor to professional occupations. By ap- 
propriate measures of the factors indicated 
in the general hypothesis, statistical com- 
parisons were made to show the relation of 
each factor to each occupational classifica- 
tion in the two main groupings. To illus- 
trate, employment stability was measured by 
a mathematical index; ability, by vocational 
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and aptitude tests; and education, by years 
of schooling. Comparisons were then made 
to analyze the influence of the hypothecated 
factors on occupational status and on level of 
aspiration. 

The following conclusions, briefly stated, 
result from this analysis. Individuals strive 
for occupational ranks higher than the ones 
they hold. Aspirations increase as vocation- 
al status rises. Vocational aspiration is re- 
lated to dominance, family occupational pat- 
tern, ability, education, income, and type of 
education. Vocational aspiration is not re- 
lated to age, marital status, employment 
stability, occupation of siblings, and length 
of supplementary education. Aspirants to 
higher vocational levels are inferior to 
workers on those levels. 

The conclusions support general opinion 
and empirical observation and raise a ques- 
tion about the need for elaborate statistical 
analyses in fields where simpler methods may 
give results as valid and useful as those 
which are possible in view of the methodo- 
logical and the terminological limitations in 
social science. Vocational counselors will be 
particularly interested in this study. Chapter 
ii supplies a good summary of previous in- 
vestigations and chapter iii, a useful review of 
systems of occupational classification. 

J. M. O’RourkE 


Lane Technical High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE MOBILITY OF 
TEACHERS.—Lay magazines, as well as some 
professional journals, have made adverse 
criticisms of the restrictions that state certi- 
fication requirements place on the employ- 
ment of some excellently prepared teachers. 
There also have been unfavorable comments 
with regard to the practice of some school 
boards in limiting appointments of teachers 
to local candidates. State certification re- 
quirements and the employment policies of 
cities are two of the more important factors 
which tend to interfere with the free inter- 
state movement of teachers. 
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In theory, the desirability of enabling 
qualified teachers to obtain positions in 
cities and states other than their own is not 
questioned. In practice, however, the free 
transfer of teachers from city to city and 
from state to state apparently is not con- 
sistently permitted. Just how general have 
been the restrictive practices has been 
variously conjectured, but no specific infor- 
mation on the subject has been available. A 
recent report by Stratford’ is, therefore, par- 
ticularly welcome. 

His study includes an investigation of the 
historical phases of certification which indi- 
cate the growth of restrictions and limita- 
tions within the several states. The present 
status of these restrictions and limitations is 
given in regard to definite semester hours 
of training in academic and professional 
courses, such as practice teaching, and in re- 
gard to the specific state requirements, which 
include courses concerned with the state 
constitutions, the state school laws, and 
problems of education in the certificating 
states. The study also includes a report on 
the restrictions and limitations brought 
about by policies governing the employment 
of local and nonlocal candidates for teaching 
positions. The final chapter presents the au- 
thor’s analysis of the ways of obtaining more 
interstate freedom of mobility for teachers. 

In presenting seven suggested plans for re- 
moving restrictions and limitations in state 
certification, the author emphasizes his 
recommendation that there be created “a 
national examining or certification board to 
examine teachers, evaluate their credentials, 
and issue certificates higher in caliber than 
those in any commonwealth and therefore 
acceptable to most states” (p. 195). This 
proposed board is compared by the author 
to the National Board of Medical Exam- 


t William D. Stratford, Some Restrictions and 
Limitations to the Free Interstate Movement of 
Teachers. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 851. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, University, 1942. Pp. xii+248. 
$2.65. 
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iners. The situation in regard to doctors is 
sufficiently unlike that of teachers to make 
the reviewer question the amount of space 
given to the comparison in the report. 

Those interested in teacher training, 
placement of teachers, and school adminis- 
tration will find in this volume worth-while 
material. The data made available by this 
investigation are significant because they 
supply the answers to many lively current 
questions. 


ROBERT C. WOELLNER 


University of Chicago 


A CONTRIBUTION TO GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION IN THE SOCIAL StupIES.—There is per- 
haps no more banal or hackneyed expression 
than “This is a changing society.” Legend 
has it that the phrase was first used by Eve 
when she sought to interpret the “nature of 
events” to Adam on the occasion of their 
expulsion from the Garden of Eden. Be that 
as it may, in our own day the sense of this 
same phrase has found expression in a 
popular song and in a sober article under the 
title ““There’ll Be Some Changes Made” (C. 
H. Grattan, Harper’s Magazine, CLXXXIII 
(July, 1941], 206-16). 

A recent textbook’ addressed to high- 
school pupils is concerned with this same 
phenomenon of social change, but its ap- 
proach is neither banal nor hackneyed. The 
book deserves a preferred place in the text- 
book literature for the simple but important 
reason that it communicates substantial 
scholarship about the phenomenon of social 
change to high-school boys and girls in a 
way which cannot fail to make it intelligible 
to them. The book merits sober and critical 
consideration by high-school teachers on 
several grounds: (1) It is well written and 
well illustrated. (2) Each chapter concludes 
with an abundance of aids for both the pupil 
and the teacher. (3) It is free from the fatu- 


t Paul H. Landis, Our Changing Society: Its 
Social, Civic, and Economic Problems. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1942. Pp. xx+488. $1.76. 
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ous moralizations which find their way into 
some “‘social-problems”’ textbooks. (4) Last, 
but most meritorious, it provides the facts 
and a frame of reference for treating the 
facts. It is in the latter sense that the book is 
not only a textbook but a contribution to 
general education in that it provides the pu- 
pil a method of organizing the facts of his 
world. 

The book is organized into three parts 
which consider “Roots of Our Social Prob- 
lems,” ‘Social Problems of a Changing 
America,” and “Foundations of Tomorrow’s 
Society.” The three time dimensions in 
which man lives—past, present, and future— 
thus constitute the logical basis for the au- 
thor’s consideration of change which is, in 
Dewey’s terms, the primary social fact. 

The introductory chapter elaborates 
briefly the significance of the fact that ‘we 
are still using patterns .... that were de- 
signed for the gay but slow, countrified 
nineties” (p. 3). Social problems are shown 
to emerge in a culture whose “parts,” the 
material and the nonmaterial, change at 
varying rates. This chapter also anticipates 
the institutional context within which the 
selected problems are treated. 

Part I examines selected manifestations 
of the changes in which the roots of our social 
problems are grounded. Our changing popu- 
lation is examined in terms of declining 
birth-rates, its “stationary” nature, age and 
sex composition, employability, and urban- 
ization, with the latter representing the focal 
center of personal and institutional malad- 
justment. Two other “roots” are identified, 
namely, the waste of natural resources and 
the increasing spatial and social mobility of 
the people. 

Part II, which comprises the body of the 
book, is divided into the following units: 
“Making Personal Adjustments in a Dy- 
namic Society,” “Occupational Adjustments 
in an Open-Class System,” “Social Conflict 
in Modern Society,” “Issues Facing Domes- 
tic, Religious, and Educational Institutions,” 
“Problems of Our Economic Institutions,” 
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“Governing a Changing Society,” and 
“Civic Problems in American Democracy.” 
Twenty-four chapters are given to these 
units. 

Part III, a single chapter, represents a 
kind of l’envoi in which the author discusses, 
all too briefly, the inevitability of social 
change and the role of intelligence in direct- 
ing it to human betterment. An English edu- 
cator has pointed out: 


The importance of constant emphasis upon 
the idea of change and of abundant illustration 
of it can hardly be exaggerated. It is not too 
much to say that a reasonable and adequate 
grasp of it is a main essential for the healthy life 
of a democratic community. For its presence in 
full strength reduces both fear of the future and 
impatience with the inheritance of the past, the 
two factors which, from one side or the other, 
are always tending to rend apart the texture of 
a democracy [F. Clarke, Foundations of History- 
teaching, p. 63. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1929]. 


This statement and Professor Landis’ 
treatment of the concept of change lead one 
to ask, “What, if anything, can be done 
about it, except to adjust toit?”’ While the 
author does address that question in part, he 


does not address it im whole. Perhaps he 
meant to touch it in his concluding chapter, 
and, if so, the reviewer feels that he might 
well have given it a more comprehensive and 
critical treatment. 

The book has one other serious limitation 
in that it fails to identify clearly the value 
aspect of social problems. As Waller has 
stated it: ‘Value judgments are the formal 
causes of social problems . . . . Social prob- 
lems are moral problems” (Willard Waller, 
“Social Problems and the Mores,” American 
Sociological Review, I [December, 1936], 
925). This formulation makes clear the 
strictly implemental role which science can 
play in the “solution” of these problems. It 
is this fact which the reviewer wishes the au- 
thor had made more explicit. 

These criticisms do not, however, deny 
the solid and scholarly contribution which 
Professor Landis has made to the teaching of 
the social studies in the secondary school. 
No textbook can be anything more than a 
tool for effective teaching. This one provides 
a “cutting edge” which can be dulled only by 
the dullest teacher. 

S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 
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